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A TOAST. 


Sea-captains, and men of the ships, 
You who carry the country’s fame, 
You who sail where the red sun dips 
Or prison the utmost powers of flame 
And steam down Channel to Orient 
bays 
Broad and blue in a stronger light, 
London knows, and landsmen praise— 
Follow your vigils and watch your 
days; 
Sea-captains, and men of the ships, 
A health to your vessels to-night! 


Sea-captains, and men of the deep, 
Who ride with the English flag un- 


furled, 
Who share between you the boon of 
sleep 
Watch on watch, half round the 
world, 
Here’s to the swoop of the Lizard 
gleam, 
The green-clad cone of the Rame 
ahead, 
Or a signal of “Passed’’ from the Start 
abeam— 
Fair runs to the harbors of which you 
dream; 
Here’s luck, and no need for the 
lead! 


Men and women and children at home 

Follow your track by the printed 
page, 

Listen at night to the wind and foam, 
Hold your letters as love’s true gage; 

Rough little heads find Sunda Strait, 
Aden, Tacoma, or far Kowloon, 

Rio, or ’Frisco’s Golden Gate; 

Mark your passage and fix each date;— 

Sea-captains, and men of the deep, 
Turn again homeward soon! 


Think of home, when the still, soft 
sheen 
Of the big moon glows on the Indian 
bay; 
When the engines race, and the funnels 
lean 
To right, to left, through the sluicing 
spray; 
When pale Polaris her star-chain dips 
And new worlds glitter where gray 
dawn frowned: 
Think of home, O men of the ships, 
Of those who name you with trembling 
lips, 


And hear, sea-captains, the echoes ring 
“A health to the homeward-bound!” 
Wilfrid L. Randell. 


The Spectator. 





WHERE TO GO. 
Leave the South! O, leave the weary 
golden shore 
Of the Midland Sea, 
Where a thousand ships have touched 
before; 
Come away with me 
To a place of wide, untravelled waters. 
Silvering the leagues of sombre wood, 
Where the lake-nymphs and the river- 
daughters 
Dance all night along the shining 
flood. 


Leave the South! for she is mournful 
with the weight 
Of remembered years; 
Lapped in ancient splendors, dim and 
great, 
Wrought of time and tears. 
For the dark earth that nourishes her 
flowers us 
Hardly veils the ever-watchful dead. 
The purple vine and cypress in her 


bowers 

Are memories of passion and of 
dread. 

But the North lies all open to the 
morrow 


From the fells to the strand; 
Her clear morning wakens, free of 
sorrow, 
On a timeless land. 
Dreamily the pines sway in slumber, 
Careless is the singing charm 
Of the brook, which the gray stones 
cumber 
With a heavy arm. 


Till the lake-water ripples to the falling 
Of low wings in flight, 
And the woodland hears a whispering 
and calling 
Through the brief, golden night. 
Lightly, from each rock-cleft and 
hollow, 
Little people of the stones slip forth, 
Weaving spells, which the wanderer 
must follow 
On and on, through the glamor of the 
North. 
Rosalind Travers. 
The Nation. 
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An Hour with the Pope. 


AN HOUR WITH THE POPE. 


The time is past when one might 
say, with a certain erstwhile ambassa- 
dor of the Grand-Duchy of Tuscany: 
“T have achieved my greatest diplo- 
matic success; I have succeeded in 
speaking with the Pope.” 

Vatican manners have become more 
democratic since those days; and, how- 
ever true it may be that the august 
recluse who, from his seat on St. 
Peter’s throne, guides the destinies of 
Catholic mankind, has retained for us 
his grave and mysterious attraction, it 
is none the less the case that the bronze 
gates which close the papal sanctuary 
to the outer world are opened more fre- 
quently than of old, not only to dip- 
lomatists and pilgrims, but also to the 
mere casual travelers whom a feeling 
of respectful curiosity brings to their 
threshold. 

The views of Pius X. differ entirely 
from those of his predecessor on this 
point as on many others. Pius X. is 
a man of the people, and prides him- 
self upon it; Leo XIII. was an aristo- 
crat, and never denied it. I believe, 
in reality, that the difference between 
them was more particularly marked by 
their ‘respective conceptions of their 
missions and of the parts which they 
were called upon to play. 

Leo XIII. considered that the pa- 
pacy should keep up the spell of its 
mystery and its splendor and fight 
against the progress of equalitarian 
ideas by setting itself to maintain in 
all their severity the strict and compli- 
cated forms of etiquette which the 
Holy See had been pleased to observe 
Since the period of the Renaissance. 
Pius X., on the other hand, when don- 
ning the tiara, declared that he in- 
tended to be “the poor man’s Pope.” 
Taking his inspiration from the beau- 
tiful words spoken by Christ. “Come 
to Me, all you that labor and are bur- 


dened,” he wished to make himself ac- 
cessible to all: and it would depend 
only upon the goodwill of those around 
him to make him even more accessible 
than he already is. 

I knew this when I went to the Vat- 
ican on the occasion of my last visit 
to Rome; I knew how affable the 
Pope’s simplicity was, but how difficult 
any access to his person remained for 
one who, like myself, had neglected to 
provide himself with letters of intro- 
duction. 

To obtain an audience appeared, to 
those whom I questioned, an excess of 
ambition. Nevertheless, I made in- 
quiries as to the preliminary steps 
which had to be taken in order to ap- 
proach the presence of Pius X., and I 
was told that I must begin by appeal- 
ing to the kindness of Monsignor 
Bisleti. 

The maestro di Camera, who acts as 
Master of Ceremonies or Lord Cham- 
berlain to the Holy Father, is not very 
difficult of access, although he is bound 
to deny himself to those persistent la- 
dies and gentlemen—especially the la- 
dies—who, day after day, wish to carry 
away from the Vatican a blessing or 
an autograph. Their patience and 
their indiscretion are alike indefatiga- 
ble. They are really terrible, those 
good ladies who slip up Monsignor 
Bisleti’s staircase, force their way into 
the waiting-room, and there, with hats 
drawn up in battle array and with ag- 
gressive glances assail the beardless 
young abbé who acts as secretary to 
the distinguished prelate, and who, in 
his despair, invokes the aid of invisible 
powers aganst those obstinate canvas- 
sers for audiences. His appeals avail 
him not at all for, to the curt and dry 
“Impossible” which they receive full 
in the face, after three or four hours’ 
waiting, the fair postulants oppose the 
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frank indifference of deaf people cling- 
ing to a fixed idea; they sit down again 
and smile. 

The sight was not of a nature cal- 
culated to encourage me. I had al- 
ready perceived on the young abbé’s 
thin lips a hint, a glimmer of the tra- 
ditional demurrer. I resolved to hus- 
tle things. 

“I wish to see Monsignor Bisleti on 
a matter of importance,” I said, pro- 
ducing my card. 

“I doubt whether——” he began. 

“Please give him my card.” 

Ten minutes later I was shown in 
to the head of the papal household. 

His slender figure emerged, violet- 
clad, from a dark corner of the spa- 
cious study in which he receives his 
visitors. The suppleness of his 
movements and the keenness of his 
glance make him appear the classical 
type of the Roman prelate. The head 
is intelligent, the lips pale; the eyes, 
for all their sharpness, have that look 
of weariness, which is not without its 
charm, of eyes that have read much. 
He speaks most European languages 
admirably, and his manner is cour- 
teous in the extreme. 

When I confessed the object of my 
visit he seemed profoundly astonished. 

“You wish to see the Holy Father? 
It is very difficult. However, I will 
try to give you a permit to attend his 
mass. As for obtaining a pri- 
vate audience, you will have to put 
your name down at least a week in 
advance.” 

“The fact is that I have to leave 
Rome the day after tomorrow.” 

“In that case there is no use think- 
ing about it. " 

“Still, Monsignor, if you would do 
me the favor to submit my request to 
His Holiness. e 

“Certainly I will; but I doubt if it 
will be granted.” 

My wife and I took leave of Mon- 
signor Bisleti without cherishing any 


great hope; and we had already given 
up our plan when, while we were sit- 
ting at breakfast the next morning in 
the dining-room of the hotel, the por- 
ter came up to me, with a_ wide, 
beatific smile on his face, and 
said: 

“There is a messenger from the Vat- 
ican outside, sir, who wishes to deliver 
a letter to you in person.” 

I found a tall footman, dressed all in 
black, waiting for me in the hall. He 
handed me a huge envelope sealed 
with the papal arms. The envelope 
contained a card for an audienza pri- 
vata, inviting me, with my wife, to the 
private apartments of Pius X. at 
noon that day. 

What miraculous sorcery had caused 
my wishes to be so promptly heard? 
Obviously the Pope did not share Mon- 
signor Bisleti’s preconceived opinions 
as to the faculty of granting audiences. 

A thoughtful postscript at the foot 
of the biglietto d’audienza mentioned the 
ceremonial dress to be worn when vis- 
iting the Pope: “court cloaks” for the 
cardinals, silk cloaks for the bishops. 
Laymen were to don a swallow-tail 
coat and white tie; ladies were admit- 
ted only in black gowns, with a lace 
mantilla on their heads and no 
gloves. 


In that wonderful city which is the 
Vatican, Pius X. has left the Apparta- 
menti Borgia to his Secretary of State, 
and has fixed his own residence on 
the third story. The Scala Pia and the 
Cortile di San Damaso lead straight up 
to it; but there is another and a finer 
road which, starting from the Portone 
di Bronzo, takes in the Scala Regia, 
winds round the statue of Constantine 
the Great, plunges into a maze of mys- 
terious staircases, emerges in the 
Stanza dello Spirito Santo, passes 
through the Sala di Constantino, and 
follows the Loggie di Raffaello until it 
ends outside the Pontifical waiting- 
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It affords a gentle ascent 
through a host of masterpieces: 
Michael Angelo, Perugino, Luca della 
Robbia, and the divine Raphael re- 
ceive us at the Scala Regia and do not 
take leave of us until we reach the 
threshold of the papal door. And I ac- 
cepted their guidance when I went to 
the Vatican, preferring to take this cir- 
cuitous road, with the proud and pow- 
erful appeal which it makes to the 
artistic sense, rather than the other 
and shorter route. 

The loggie that morning were flooded 
with sunshine and filled, alas! with the 
irritating chatter of the numberless 
tourists who, generation after genera- 
tion, come to rhapsodize in this same 
spot. The red Baedekers’ glared 
against the uniform gray of the ladies’ 
dust-cloaks. Shrill exclamations rang 
out in the accents of Great Britain, to 
be drowned forthwith in the noisy 
double-bass of Teutonic voices. There 
were long-haired young men who meas- 
ured the magnificent frescoes with 
their hands, and young ¥ married 
couples who spoke not a single word. 
From time to time a violet cassock 
passed, very swiftly, in the distance. 

At the end of the gallery a sculp- 
tured door, with the arms of Gregory 
XIII. carved above it, opened after I 
had presented my lettere daudienza, 
and I suddenly found myself separated 
from the light, the crowd, and the 
noise. A suite of rooms paved in mar- 
ble and hung with tapestries stretched 
before me in the soft twilight shed by 
the great white silk curtains of the 
tall windows; monsignori, in violet 
mantles and floating capes, glided by 


rooms. 


in the silence; a picket of Swiss 
Guards, standing motionless with 
shouldered halberds, seemed to rise 


from the depths of a fabled past; be- 
yond these, the bussolenti, in ruby silk, 
sat on a velvet bench, while a group 
of Noble Guards, booted, spurred, and 
all agleam with gold lace, bowed re- 
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spectfully before a tall and slender 
figure draped in scarlet and crowned 
with a set of expressive angular feat- 
ures. Two nuns in white caps, with 
wide, flapping wings passed and 
evoked a memory of France amid the 
surroundings where we stood waiting 
our turn to be received. 


A sound of footsteps: from behind a 
drawn curtain come four bronzed and 
bearded African monks, whose coarse 
frocks fade gradually from sight in the 
distance of the vistaed rooms. Be- 
hind us loud sighs escape from a dark 
corner: a lady in a mighty state of 
excitement is waiting, like ourselves, 
for the honor of an audience. In her 
hands she holds a strange medley of 
objects: rosaries, a _ birthday-book, 
prayer-books, a jewelled necklace, gold 
rings, medals—a whole shop-window- 
ful of things! In afxious tones she 
asks a young domestic prelate: 

“Do you think the Holy Father will 
consent to bless all these?” 


The young prelate gives a hardly 
perceptible smile: 
“It seems a good deal. But 


the Holy Father is so kind! Only you 
must not ask him for an autograph. 
He absolutely refuses.” 

And the birthday book straightway 
disappears into a little hand-bag. 

Meanwhile the room has become 
filled with discreet shadows; officers 
and priests fall into groups, and talk 
in low voices: 

Suddenly the mid-day gun on the 
Janiculum thunders out; and chimes 
start ringing at the same moment: 
those of St. Peter’s first, followed by 
the chimes of all Rome. They rise 
from the Trastevere, they come down 
from the Pincio, they fly across from 
the Aventine Hill, they hasten up from 
the golden Campania, they tell the 
beads of their clear and merry notes 
and mingle their sweet, grave sounds 
with the loud brass voice of the basil- 
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ica. In the half-light of the room the 
shadows suddenly stoop. The red cas- 
socks and violet capes bend down in 
a deep genuflexion, the halberds are 
brought smartly to the marble floor- 
ing; the Noble Guards, in their gilt 
breastplates, clap their heels together 
and give the military salute to the 
twelfth hour, the blessed hour that is 
passing. 

The last notes of the Angelus are 
still lingering in the air when a 
cameriere segreto comes up to us, and 
asks us to follow him. Monsignor 
Bisleti is waiting on the threshold of a 
little door. 

“Come,” he says. 

The door opens. At first I see noth- 
ing but books, numberless books, all 
around an immense room, which the 
light enters in floods. Beyond the 
open windows on the left, Rome, with 
her hills and steeples, lies slumbering 
in a blue haze; on the right a screen 
cuts off and conceals a portion of the 
room. Feeling a little nervous, daz- 
zled by this sudden brightness follow- 
ing so close upon the gloom in which 
I have spent the last half hour, I peer 
out of my eyes in vain—see no one. 
Where is the Pope? 

Monsignor Bisleti beckons to us. I 
pass round the screen, and suddenly, 
behind a table loaded with papers, be- 
side a crucifix hung high up on the 
wall and slanting, so that it seems to 
bend its look of pain upon him, I see 
His Holiness Pius X. standing erect in 
the imposing purity of his white cas- 
sock. 

His strongly marked features are 
plainly defined ir the broad light. 
The stature is powerful, the shoulders 
broad, the chin masterful, the mouth 
singularly expressive; but the gentle- 
ness of the glance, the crystal clear- 
ness of the kindly eyes soften the 
haughty outline. A plentiful crown of 
ash-colored hair encircles the little 
white silk skull-cap which the Sover- 


eign Pontiff wears thrust on the back 
of his head; his plump and energetic 
hands are beautifully shaped; his voice 
is grave, sonorous, and distinct. 

Formerly, the etiquette was that 
whoso had the honor of being admitted 
to an audience of the Pope should 
make three genuflexions as he entered: 
the first on the threshold, the second 
a little further, the third at the feet of 
the Pope, whose slipper, moreover, he 
was obliged to kiss. Leo XIII. made 
only the rarest exceptions to this rule: 
Pius X. has abolished it. He does 
not wish you to talk to him on your 
knees, and, when you still make a 
slight genuflexion on entering and 
leaving, he hastens to raise you up; 
and his friendly simplicity—I was al- 
most saying his cordiality—at once 
puts you at your ease. 

With a simple gesture of the hand 
he invites my wife and me to take a 
seat on either side of him. He himself 
has sat down in a wide armchair in 
front of his desk, and, while speaking, 
with one hand he alternately takes up 
and lays down the gold pen-holder that 
lies beside the inkstand, and with the 
other plays with the gold chain that 
hangs from his neck and supports a 
pectoral cross in emeralds—a present 
from the Emperor William to Leo 
XIII. on his Jubilee—the green reflec- 
tions of which sparkle in the rays of 
the sun. 

At this solemn moment I was a lit- 
tle perplexed and troubled, as the Pope 
does not speak French. Should I dare 
to venture upon the Italian tongue, 
which I knew but very imperfectly? 

The Holy Father put an end to my 
embarrassment very paternally by 
asking me about my journey, about 
France . . . and when 1 apolo- 
gized for the insufficiency of my ac- 
quaintance with the language of 
Dante: 

“I understand you quite well: that 
is the great thing; and, believe me, I 
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should be very glad to be able to say 
as much in French!” 

The ice was broken, and my mind 
was now at ease and confident. 

As I said at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, I was not present in the Vatican 
as an interviewer. I had for some 
weeks been far removed from _ the 
scene of religious strife, and had 
heard only a very faint echo of it 
through the telegrams in the Italian 
papers. If, however, the Holy Father 
copsented—and that at greater length 
than I had dared hope—to speak to 
me of “French affairs,” as they say in 
Rome, I do not consider myself enti- 
tled, by repeating our conversation 
here, to abuse the confidence which 
he was pleased to show me in the 
course of that audience. The views of 
Pius X. are well known; he has ex- 
pressed them so clearly on other occa- 
sions that there can be no need to re- 
capitulate them here. 

The Pope speaks of these grave mat- 
ters without bitterness and without un- 
necessary emphasis; his words reflect 
a calm and deliberate firmness. He 
appears to me to be exceedingly well 
informed as regards the intellectual 
powers of foreign statesmen; he has 
formed a very definite. opinion of each 
of them; and this opinion reveals a 
great subtlety of appreciation, com- 
bined with a serene and placid phil- 
osophy. 

Leaving the political ground, we talk 

of Italy, of its artistic beauties. 
I call the Holy Father’s attention to 
the wonderful panorama that stretches 
beneath his windows, and I permit 
myself to ask him if he does not feel 
a profound regret at being now sep- 
arated for ever from all those mar- 
vels. 

“I suffered greatly at first,” he says, 
speaking slowly; “now I am resigned. 
I obey the will of God.” 

At a given moment I bring up the 
memory of Venice. When he hears 


that magic name his eyes light up, his 
features glow with animation. He 
speaks to me with real emotion of the 
town in which he spent the happiest 
hours of his life; and, as I listen to 
him, I remember a number of charm- 
ing anecdotes which I heard about his 
life in Venice when I last visited the 
city of the Doges. He used to loathe 
display as much as his predecessor in 
the patriarchate loved it. Cardinal 
Sarto could never accustom himself to 
luxury in any form. He was of the 
race of bishops who have a “wooden 
crozier and a heart of gold.” His 
predecessor never went out but in a 
gondola with four rowers; he himself 
was modestly satisfied with a one- 
oared gondola and yet when 
it passed down the Grand Canal hun- 
dreds of gondoliers would escort him, 
seeking for a blessing, a word of com- 
fort and encouragement from him 
whom they called familiarly in their 
Venetian dialect, “I) nostro Si’or 
Beppo.” 

Summoned to the conclave at Rome, 
when he left Venice, one blazing morn- 
ing in July, greeted by the prophetic 
ery of “Long live the Pope!” he not 
for a moment doubted that he should 
return. 

“So little did I think that I should 
never see Venice again,” he says, with 


a smile, “that I took a_ biglietto 
@dandata e ritorno.” 

He long kept this return ticket. 
Wealthy collectors strove by every 


means in their power to become its 
purchaser . . . he invariably re- 
fused. Last year the King of Greece, 
in the course of a visit which he paid 
to the Pope, expressed a keen desire to 
possess this little piece of cardboard 
which has become for all time histor- 
ical—and the Pope gave it him. 

On the other hand, there is one hum- 
ble relic with which nothing will ever 
induce him to part. This relic is his 
watch, a little cheap nickel watch. 
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“It marked the minutes of my moth- 
er’s death-struggles,” he says, “and the 
hour of my definite separation from the 
outer world, from space and liberty. It 
has marked all the sad, all the joyous, 
all the solemn moments of my life. 
What jewel could be more precious to 
me?” 

He carries it fastened to a white silk 
cord in the broad sash which he wears 
round his waist; and he did not hesi- 
tate to offend against the etiquette 
which hitherto had obliged the Pope, 
when he wished to know the time, to 
apply to one ef his prelates in wait- 
ing. 

This extreme simplicity, I repeat, is 
to him as much a matier of principle 
as of habit. It governs all the ac- 
tions of his life, and is in admirable 
keeping with his instinctive, sovereign, 
and triumphant kindness. His con- 
tempt for forms and ceremonies makes 
it much easier for him to exercise that 
charity which was always his ruling 
virtue. If the sun were to set without 
his having made at least one human 
being happy, he would be inclined to 
say, with Titus: “I have wasted my 
day.” He rarely wastes time. 

Endowed with an essentially liberal 
mind, he professes a keen admiration 
for nations that love independence and 
liberty, such as the American nation, 
and he never misses an opportunity of 
bestowing exceptional marks of kind- 
ness upon them. For instance, two 
years ago a group of American pil- 
grims, who had come to Rome under 
the conduct of Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, obtained leave to 
visit the private gardens of the Vati- 
ean. The pilgrims, however, were not 
satisfied with this favor. They 
wanted, in addition, then and there to 
see the Pope. Cardinal Gibbons scrib- 
bled a few words in pencil on a card, 
which he sent to the Holy Father. 
But a few minutes elapsed before the 
Pope came down to the garden and 
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walked straight to the Cardinal, who 
tried to kiss the outstretched hand, on 
which gleamed the marvellous sap- 
phire of the Pontifical ring. Pius X., 
anticipating and preventing His Emi- 
nence’s movement, opened wide his 
arms and gave a fraternal embrace to 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, subse- 
quently entering upon a familiar talk 
with the American pilgrims, who gave 
him an enthusiastic ovation. 

Coupled with this lovable good na- 
ture Pius X. possesses a very delicate 
sense of humor, of which I received a 
number of delightful instances in the 
course of my conversation with him. 
After putting a few questions to me on 
the organization of newspapers in 
France, he asked me if our journalists 
are gifted with as fruitful an imagina- 
tion as certain of their colleagues. 

“For, you know, the reporter who is 
short of news is a terrible man! Did 
not the Socialist Roman journalists, for 
instance, say that I had the most ex- 
traordinary and enormous’ meals 
served, and that my table recalled the 
table of Lucullus? However, 
those gentlemen had to yield to evi- 
dence. They watched the en- 
trance to our kitchens, hoping to dis- 
cover in the provisions which are 
brought there day by day the dazzling 
confirmation of their allegations. 

Well, in the end they were 
bound to admit that my succulent 
bills of fare were compused invariably 
of risotto and meat, meat and risotto”; 
and the Holy Father adds archly: “In 
point of fact, it was the memory of 
Lucullus that they calumniated.” 

At a certain moment I venture to 
put a few questions to him on the de- 
velopment of Catholicism in Germany. 
The subject is a delicate one, and I 
am anxious to employ words that say 
exactly what I mean to say and no 
more. I have selected them 
beforehand in my mind. But, alas! 
my lack of experience in speaking Ital- 
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ian has the most grevious discomfiture 
in store for me. I get mixed up in 
my phrases, and: find myself address- 
ing the Pope in the second person sin- 
gular! My wife gives me a look of 
dismay. . . . I am all abashed, 
and stop and apologize. Pius X. 
smiles in evident amusement. 

“Why should I mind?” he asks. 
“After all, we say thee and thou to God 
in Latin!” 

But the precious moments are flying. 
A chamberlain had discreetly entered 
the room and, kneeling in the attitude 
prescribed by tradition, reminds the 
Holy Father that there are others hop- 
ing for the honor of a presentation. 
Thereupon Pius X. rises from his 
chair, signs to us to stay where we are, 
and walks down the whole length of 
the library. Coming to a writing-desk 
which stands in a dark corner of the 
room, he takes a little key, stoops 
down to the floor, opens a drawer, 
fumbles in it for a second or two, and 
at last returns to us, holding in his 
hands a red case stamped with his 
arms. 

“This,” he explains, giving the case 
to my wife, “is a small keepsake which 
the Pope sends to your little daughter. 
It is a medal of the Madonna. I 
have blessed it. I hope that it will al- 
ways bring her happiness.” 

After this kind thought, this charm- 
ing act, our audience comes to an end. 
The pastoral hand adorned with the 
shining emerald of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs is raised with a grave and spacious 
gesture to bless us, while we sink 
down on the threshold of the door. For 
the last time those clear eyes, those 
expressive and limpid eyes, whose pen- 
etrating brightness appears about to 
fathom the most sacred depths of our 
soul, envelop us in their living light. 
Then suddenly, the curtain drops. 
, : The vision had _ disap- 
peared. 

As I once more pass through the 


proud and gloomy rooms on my way to 
the Scala di San Damaso, I am 
struck by the startling contrast be- 
tween the austerity and intimacy of 
the papal study which I have just left 
and the sumptuousness of these mag- 
nificent antechambers. The august 
prisoner of an idea, who guides the 
destinies of Catholicism, has preserved 
amid the splendor of his prison-house 
the habits of his ecclesiastical life; 
from this point of view the Pope has 
remained the humble country parish 
priest. Rising at five o’clock, he is 
found by the dawn, as of yore, in his 
oratory, where every morning he says 
mass, served by his private secretary 
Monsignor Bressan. Then, after an 
early cup of coffee and milk, come 
reading and correspondence, followed 
by a short walk in the lonely garden. 
Receptions and audiences, the reading 
of reports, interrupted by a frugal 
meal at noon, fill up the monotony of 
the long, cloistered days. And, again 
as of yore, when the day is waning 
and the church bells ring the evening 
Angelus, Pius X., like the apostles be- 
fore him, summons two of the faithful 
whom devotion or employment brings 
to the Vatican and speaks a kind word 
to them, thus literally fulfilling the pre- 
cepts of St. Paul to become “all things 
to all men so that all may be gained 
over to Christ.” Only these meetings, 
instead of being held, as in the time 
when the Pope ruled the diocese of 
Venice, on some piazzetta, some pic- 
turesque and popular square, are held 
nowadays in the loggie, to which 
Michael Angelo and Raphael have set 
a frame of undying beauty. 


It is by means of the anecdote, a 
philosopher has safd, that man reveals 
himself most thoroughly. This 
aphorism is all the more true, in my 
opinion, when we have to do with a 
person who belongs to history. And 
so I have striven, in these hurried 
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travelling notes, with the aid of the 
personal talk which I was able to 
gather, of the movements and attitudes 
which I was allowed to catch during 
my audience—of the things, in short, 
which I saw and heard—to set down 
the most striking and characteristic 
features of this interesting and ma- 
jestic contemporary figure. 

The impression which I have re- 
tained is that of a very noble, very 
upright, very candid mind. These are 
admirable qualities in the priest; are 
they enough for the Pontiff summoned 
to fulfil the delicate and formidable 
task of governing a community of 
more than two hundred million souls, 
and defending the interests of a 
Church whose power is being more 
violently contested now than it ever 
was before? This is another question, 
the complexity of which cannot be de- 
nied. 

The irony of fate decreed, as we 
know, that Pius X., the idealist, the es- 
sential peace-maker, should, on the 
very morrow of his accession, be flung 
into the midst of one of the most se- 
rious struggles that Catholicism has 
had to sustain since the French Revo- 
lution—the struggle that decided the 
rupture between the Holy See and 
France. Leo XIII. had already fore- 
seen the dread crisis; and nothing but 
the flexibility of his political genius, to 
which the _ philosopher’s definition, 
“Genius is one long spell of patience,” 
might be applied—nothing but this 
flexibility, this suppleness, had delayed 
the outburst. The predecessor of Pius 
X. considered that the Church in 
France, as elsewhere, could only retain 
its sphere of influence by collaborating 
with “the permanent forces” of the 
country. He therefore made it his 
study to reconcile Catholics with the 
existing Governments, or to draw closer 
the union which he thought necessary, 
at all costs, between Church and State. 
That is why he first advised and sub- 


sequently ordered the French Monarch- 
ists to rally to the Republic. 

The advice was respectfully re- 
ceived, but was not followed; and it 
procured Leo XIII. some harsh criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, it had this advan- 
tage: that it rendered more difficult the 
efforts of the anti-clerical Govern- 
ment to create plausible motives for a 
quarrel between Paris and the Vatican. 
The Pope wished, above all things, to 
avoid the breaking off of the Con- 
cordat, which, since the days of Na- 
poleon I., had allowed the Catholic 
Church its standing as the official re- 
ligion of France, and placed the priests 
on a level with the civil officers by 
conferring upon them the same rights, 
privileges, and salaries. 

With Pius X. things changed. Pius 
X. expects less from men and politics. 
He did not shrink from acts which 
were judged severely by certain politi- 
cians, but which were applauded by 
the real Catholics, even though they 
were at variance with the principles 
of diplomacy. 

In the year following his accession, 
he delivered a frontal attack on the 
French Government by expressing in a 
speech delivered to the cardinals his 
indignation at the brutality of Combes, 
the Prime Minister, in expelling the 
congregations, robbing them of their 
property, and closing the religious 
schools. ‘‘We condemn,” he declared, 
“and loudly deplore these harsh meas- 
ures, which are essentially opposed to 
the idea of liberty, properly understood, 
to the fundamental laws of the 
country, to the intrinsic rights of the 
Catholic Church, and to the rules that 
govern civilization itself.” 

Legitimate as this vehement protest 
was, it none the less constituted a 
direct criticism of the French Govern- 
ment which the latter was not slow in 
resenting, and which it turned to ac- 
count forthwith in order to lend force 
to its campaign against the Vatican. 
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The quarrel between the two Powers 
assumed a more bitter form when the 
question arose of appointing a num- 
ber of new French bishops. Everybody 
knows that, by the terms of the Con- 
cordat, the nomination of bishops was 
subject to a previous understanding 
between the Holy See and the Govern- 
ment. As no agreement could be come 
to, the vacant bishoprics remained with- 
out incumbents; and this led to pro- 
found perturbation among the French 
clergy. 

Meanwhile, the incident took place 
which was destined to be the conclu- 
sive cause of the official separation of 
Church and State. When it was de- 
cided, in 1904, that M. Loubet should 
go to Rome to return the visit which 
the King of Italy had paid him in Paris 
the year before, a grave question arose: 
Would the Pope receive the President 
at the Vatican? The tradition had, 
until that time, been strictly observed 
which ever since the days when the 
Pope was despoiled of his States, pro- 
hibited the ruler of a Catholic country 
from paying an official visit to the 
Italian sovereign in Rome. And this 
tradition, on first principles, excluded 
the possibility of any such event. 

Would Pius X. make an exception 
to the established rule, in view of the 
special circumstances of the case, and 
in order to avoid a complete rupture 
with the French Government? M. 
Loubet, who secretly lamented the in- 
creasing separatist tendencies of his 
ministers, was keenly anxious that 
the Pope should make this exception. 
He opened his heart on the subject to 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

“Let the Pope receive me,” he said, 
“in order to lay the storm which I 
shall be powerless to ward off if he 
offers France an insult in my person.” 

This was the opinion also of a cer- 
tain number of the French bishops. 
Nevertheless, Pius X. refused to give 
way. He argued that the Roman ob- 


servance was positive and allowed of 
no exception whatever; and that to re- 
ceive M. Loubet would, for the Holy 
See, be tantamount to accepting the ac- 
complished fact and recognizing the 
Italian constitution, which robbed the 
Pope of his temporal power and his 
States. In reality Pius X. feared that, 
by opening the doors of the Vatican to 
the official guest of the King, he would 
expose himself to the just recrimina- 
tion of the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Portugal and the King of 
Spain, to whom similar favors had 
been refused in the past. 

M. Loubet’s journey took place. The 
Pope, not content with taking no notice 
of it--a course which he was fully en- 
titled to adopt—deemed it his duty to 
register a protest, through diplomatic 
channels, with all the Catholic Pow- 
ers, against the President's visit to the 
Quirinal, which he styled an “offensive 
act” towards the Holy See. 

However strictly in accordance with 
tradition this attitude may have been, 
I think that it was to be regretted 
from the more practical point of view 
of the political relations between 
France and the Vatican. It supplied 
members of the anti-clerical party with 
formidable arguments in favor of their 
case, and, at the same time, it wounded 
the susceptibilities of a large number 
of Frenchmen, who considered that the 
Pope’s action was a sort of declaration 
of a breach with France. Ministers 
at first contented themselves with re- 
calling our ambassador at the Vatican; 
then things went from bad to worse, 
until they ended in the separation of 
Church and State and the institution of 
religious persecution in France. 

In this tragic and painful era now 
opening before the Church the Pope as- 
serts the characteristics that mark his 
personality and his policy. 

“Let the bitterest events come,” he 
declares, in the Consistory of Novem- 
ber 14th, 1904. “They will find us pre- 
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pared and not afraid, for we are justi- 
fied by the words of Christ.” 

And elsewhere, speaking of the per- 
secution of which the clergy are the 
object, he asks: 

“Does liberty exist men 
openly admit that they are trying to 
weaken religion by ruining the helpers 
whom Providence has appointed to its 
Church in view of her mission?” 

It was with the moral omnipotence 
of principles that the Pope meant to 
brutal force of his adver- 


when 


resist the 
saries. 

The law of separation of Church and 
State, voted by the French Parliament, 
after prolonged discussions, on Decem- 
ber 7th, 1905, breaks off the last rela- 
tions that existed between the two 
Powers and inaugurates for the clergy 
a period of persecution and singular 
brutality. The decree of separation 
implies not only the suppression of the 
salaries awarded by the Concordat of 
Napoleon I. to the bishops and priests, 
but also the reversion to the State of 
all the real property, the convents, 
palaces, rectories, and churches, which, 
like the public buildings, belong to it 
by right, if not in fact. 

The excitement in the French Cath- 
olic world is great. The Government, 
realizing the gravity of the steps which 
it has taken, and fearing the outburst 
of indignation that would show itself 
among the majority of Frenchmen, in- 
cluding even the unbelievers, if it 
touched the Churches to drive God 
from them and to prohibit public wor- 
ship, proposes an arrangement which, 
under the name of “associations of 
worship,” would authorize the Church 
to retain her ecclesiastical goods. It 
is a question of organizing, in each par- 
ish, associations composed of lay ele- 
ments whose business it would be to 
administer ecclesiastical property un- 
der the control of the State and to en- 
sure the service of public worship. The 
priest, thenceforth, is entirely depen- 
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dent on the civil power. Moreover, 
this arrangement deprives the Church 
of the free exercise of her authority 
and of her rights. 

The Pope, notwithstanding the com- 
parative security which this suggestion 
undoubtedly affords to the continuance 
of the exercise of public worship in 
France, rejects it with energy. 

“Nothing is more opposed to the lib- 
erty of the Church than this law,” he 
proclaims, in his encyclical of Febru- 
ary 11th, 1906. “‘When, in consequence 
of the existence of the associations of 
worship, the Separation Law prevents 
the clergy from fully exercising their 
authority and their cure over the souls 
of the faithful; when it assigns the 
supreme jurisdiction over these associa- 
tions to the State and submits them 
to a whole series of limitations, outside 
the common law, which render their 
foundation difficult and their mainte- 
nance still more difficult; when, after 
proclaiming liberty of worship, it re- 
stricts its exercise by multifarious ex- 
ceptions; when it deprives the Church 
of the domestic supervision of the 
buildings of public worship and invests 
the State therewith in her stead; when 
it fetters the preaching of Catholic 
faith and morals and imposes a severe 
and exceptional penal system upon the 
ministers; when it sanctions these pro- 
visions and many other provisions of a 
like character, which easily give scope 
for arbitrary conduct, what does it do 
but place the Church in a position of 
humiliating subjection and, on the 
pretext of protecting public order, rob 
peaceful citizens, who still form the 
immense majority in France, of the sa- 
ered right of practising their own reli- 
gion? And, therefore, it is not only by 
restricting the exercise of public wor- 
ship, to which the Separation Law 
falsely reduces the whole essence of 
religion, that the State injures the 
Church; it is also by hindering her in- 
fluence, which has always been so sal- 
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utary, over the people, and by paralyz- 
ing her activity in a thousand differ- 
ent ways.” 

Pius X., as we see, rightly consid- 
ers that it is important above all to pro- 
tect the dignity of the Church, even 
at the cost of the most cruel trials. 
He foresees, however, that his instruc- 
tions will encounter resistance 
among those Catholics who are not 
sufficiently high-minded to face the 
dangers implied by the attitude which 
he counsels them to adopt. The 
Pope’s first and foremost thought, 
therefore, is to promote discipline and 
perfect unity among all the French 
Catholics called upon to sustain a com- 
mon struggle. 

“If you wish to defend religion,” he 
says, in the same encyclical, “two mat- 
ters are of the very greatest impor- 
tance. You must, in the first place, 
model yourselves so faithfully upon 
the precepts of the law of Christ that 
your acts and your life do honor to 
the faith which you profess. Next, 
you must continue very closely united 
with those whose particular business it 
is to watch over religion here below: 
with your priests, with your bishops, 
and, above all, with the Apostolic See, 
which is the pivot of the Catholic 
faith and of all that is done in its 


name. Thus armed for the contest, 
you shall march onwards without 
a ce 


The necessity for a close solidarity 
thus becomes apparent as one of the 
fundamental principles of the Supreme 
Pontiff’s policy. He returns to it in- 
cessantly in all his allocutions: and 
I am bound to say that, after a period 
of irresolution, the Catholics of France 
have gradually grouped themselves in 
a body around the pontifical throne. 
The public manifestations which took 
place a few months ago on the occa- 
sion of the beatification of Joan of Arc, 
and which brought to Rome more than 
50,000 French Catholics, and over 400 


members of the French clergy, have 
borne the most eloquent testimony to 
the reality of this union. 

It was contended, on the other hand, 
at the time of the collisions, not al- 
ways unattended by bloodshed, which 
took place in France when the State, 
on the pretext of taking possession of 
its churches, tried to draw up the in- 
ventory of their contents, that the 
Pope had advised resistance by force. 
I have reason to believe, on the con- 
trary, that he disapproved of it ex- 
plicitly. The Pope, as I have said, is 
not a statesman, but a man of religion 
and a theologian. Violent methods are 
repugnant to him, because they are 
contrary to the precepts of Christ. 

“It is not by means of violence,” he 
says in the encyclical of August 17th, 
1906, “but by dint of firmness that 
Catholics, by entrenching themselves 
within their rights as within a citadel, 
will succeed in breaking down the ob- 
stinacy of their enemies.” 

Nor does his conception of the part 
which the oppressed Church should 
play lack grandeur. Despoiled of her 
riches and her resources, he sees her 
more powerful for the very reason that 
she is more democratic and adorned 
with the halo of her poverty. To the 
bishops and priests who ask him 
what is to happen if the State deprives 
the clergy of the use of the churches: 

“You must do as the apostles did,” 
he _ replies. “You must celebrate 
worship in the barns and make your 
appeal to charity.” 

The anti-clerical Government, dread- 
ing the popularity which the Church 
might gain as a martyr, has refused to 
give her this opportunity. 

Had he acted differently—the fail- 
ure of his several endeavors proves it 
—he would have run the danger of 
rousing violent protests in France, 
even among non-believers. For the 
Frenchman, in spite of all things, re- 
tains an affectionate respect for God’s 
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house, because it calls up fond memo- 
ries before his eyes, because all his 
kin, living or dead, have frequented it, 
and because its steeple has tolled, and 
will toll, all the solemn and decisive 
hours of his life. 


The peaceful firmness of Pius X., 
therefore, has been able, up to the 
present, to accept in a certain meas- 
ure the attacks that have been made 
upon it. Certainly the hour has not 
yet come to form an impartial judg- 
ment of the Pontiff’s policy, which is 
one that cannot be appreciated in its 
immediate results, but only in its re- 
mote and distant consequences. 

“Governments have brute force on 
their side; the Church has time on 
hers,” said the Pope lately to a bishop 
who was giving voice to his anxiety. 

I think that we may well seek in 
this profoundly true definition of the 
real power of the Church the explana- 
tion of the attitude of the Pope him- 
self. Pius X. is persuaded that the 
crisis through which the Church is at 
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this moment passing is a squall that 
will blow over, and believes that the 
Church will recover her strength and 
her vitality, not by striving to guide 
the evolution of ideas into certain 
channels, but, on the contrary, by re- 
pudiating it with oll the energy at her 
command. That is why Pius X. never 
ceases fighting every manifestation of 
that Modernism which he considers the 
enemy of the faith, and why he wishes 
gradually to bring Catholics back to the 
very principles from which the religion 
of fratern' forgiveness, and love 
drew its inspiration. 

Is he right? Has he a true concep- 
tion of what should be the conduct and 
the attitude of the Church in these 
days? The future will tell us. What 
is quite certain is that the Pope, who 
ardently and nobly realizes the most 
striking expression of holiness, scorns 
the subtleties of politics. He does 
not understand them, does not know 
them. He has marked -out for him- 
self a straight course amid the rocks: 


he will faithfully pursue it to the end. 
René Lara. 





DEBUSSY: 


Amongst the various productions 
new to the Covent Garden stage dur- 
ing the past season were the Samson et 
Dalila of Saint-Saéns and Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande. To pass from the 
quite blatantly unimaginative but ef- 
fectively solid operatic erotics of M. 
Saint-Saéns to the poetically imagined, 
beautifully wrought, yet so totally “un- 
operatic” music drama of M. Debussy, 
is about as abrupt and ludicrous a 
transition from the materially sensu- 
ous to the sensuously spiritual as can 
be endured with equanimity. Since the 
days of Berlioz and Bizet, France has 
given the world nothing more individ- 
ual in music than Debussy’s work, un- 
less it be Charpentier’s audaciously 
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conceived and brilliantly realized 
opera Louise, also given here this sum- 
mer. In London we are now fairly fa- 
miliar with most of Debussy’s by no 
means too prolific output. Indeed, al- 
though experienced experts are wont 
to consider the possible issues of Brit- 
ish taste in art an ungaugeable quan- 
tity, it would almost seem from 
sundry small signs and tokens, that 
Wwe may have embarked upon a serious 
Debussy cult. Special attention was 
first drawn to him here some four or 
five years back by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood's performances of the symphonic 
prelude L’Aprés-midi dun Faune. Nor 
could Debussy have been introduced 
under better auspices. The small, 
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lyrical, perfectly studied design of his 
style, like that of Tshaikovski, is ex- 
actly calculated to draw forth Mr. 
Wood’s best capacities of interpreta- 
tion. 

Everywhere, but pre-eminently in his 
own country, Debussy is at present ex- 
ercising a paramount, if not too invig- 
orating influence. The best compli- 
ment to be paid to one or, at most, two 
of his younger compatriots—Reynaldo 
Hahn for instance, with his minute, 
crystallized, but notably independent 
talent—is that they dare * Jeast to be 
themselves. : 

When essaying an estimate of the 
tendencies, influences, relative values 
and actual accomplishment of any art- 
ist, one would always wish to know as 
much as possible concerning the man 
himself. His origin and environment; 
his opportunities, what he had made or 
missed of these; his attitude towards 
life and his fellows are all points of, 
departure that serve in no small degree. 
But although Debussy was already be- 
fore the French public some eighteen 
years back, uncommonly little can be 
gleaned about him. We know noth- 
ing of the status, condition or ancestry 
of his parents and family; nothing of 
his early childhood. He was born, we 
are told, at St. Germain-en-Laye (Seine- 
et-Oise) in 1862. That he must have 
evinced a marked bent for music is 
clear, for by the time that he was four- 
teen he was gaining prizes at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where, at the age of 
twenty-two, he was awarded the Prix 
de Rome. The Conservatoire author- 
ities remember him as an unusually 
satisfactory pupil. Genius has rarely 
shown itself so docile. Some slight, 
very reticent glimpses of Debussy later 
on point to probable conditions of 
stress, if not of actual poverty. At 
different times, he has had to earn a 
livelihood as teacher and journalist. 

His criticisms are not likely to be 
preserved by posterity as literary clas- 
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sics. Musically they imply a deft indi- 
viduality, sincere and unstereotyped, 
but much too intense and concentrated 
in its own creativeness to be altogether 
catholic in its judgments. Nor has he 
always troubled to envisage his sub- 
ject from every point before express- 
ing an opinion. Thus Debussy can 
find the songs of Schubert merely “inof- 
fensive, innocently repeating the same 
effect, couplet after couplet.” Of 
Bach, though, he can say that “he still 
exercises a sovereign influence for 
good in music.”” Those who know De- 
bussy’s own compositions will readily 
seize the significance of his unstinted 
admiration for what he so aptly styles 
Bach's “divine arabesques.” Bee- 
thoven, on the whole, satisfies him 
more continuously than Wagner. He 
is repulsed, but all the same frankly 
interested by the “very remarkable 
cinematography of Richard Strauss.” 
His advice to his readers, and possibly 
also to his colleagues, occasionally to 
assist at a sunrise, rather than to en- 
gender mechanically monotonous pos- 
tures of mind by too frequent hear- 
ings of “pastoral” music, reminds us 
somewhat of the counsels of Brahms, 
prudently tendered to an importunate 
lady pianist, eager alike for his in- 
structions and his precepts as to how 
best she might grow musical: “Gehen 
sie in dem Walde spazieren, so oft wie 
méglich, Friiulein, so oft wie méglich.” 
But the most incisive piece of musical 
criticism by Debussy that one knows 
is contained in the little pianoforte 
piece Dr Gradus ad Parnassum, the first 
number from Le Coin des Enfants, pub- 
lished last year. This little piece is 
written with a delightful bonhomie and 
quite guileless simplicity. But behind 
its very guilelessness there lurks a 
brilliant note of satire upon “the seck- 
ing of noon at fourteen o'clock.” De- 
bussy has dedicated these pieces to his 
child “avec des tendres excuses de son 
pére.” Had he proffered his dedica- 
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tions to “music colleges, academies 
and critics” not all might have per- 
ceived the joke, though the solemn 
ghost of Clementi flitting across a page 
of Debussy’s Gradus might well relax 
into a smile. The quiet irony of this 
piece in itself secures Debussy a 
place beside his compatriot and con- 
temporary M. Anatole France. 

One informing, if lightly sketched, 
character study is supplied in a couple 
of lines by M. Bruneau: “Ce trés ex- 
ceptionnel, trés curieux, M. Claude De- 
bussy. Peu connu de la faule, ne se 
montrant nulle part, ne produisant, 
jimagine, qu’A son heure, il vit en 
solitaire.” 

And it is just in his accent of solitary 
aloofness that Debussy often makes 
most direct appeal to us. He is the 
least democratic of composers since 
Chopin. Jardins sous la Pluie—Et la 
Lune descend sur la Temple qui fut—La 
Flite de Pan—Le Tombeau des Naiades— 
Reflets dans V:Eau—L’Ombre des Arbres 
dans la Riviere; here are a few of the 
titles of his pianoforte pieces and 
songs. In each he can convey a de- 
licious, yet fastidious, suggestion of 
sylvan repose, and remoteness, and 
softly-rounded beauty. 

It may seem a far cry from William 
Morris to Debussy. Yet Debussy 
would surely well echo the spirit of: 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles; The 
Wood beyond the World; or The Epoch of 
Rest. But whereas Morris was at- 
tracted to the old Norse myths, De- 
bussy reverts to Greece. It is the 
type and manner of his own meticulous 
elegance which makes him ejaculate 
in his criticisms of Wagner’s Trilogy; 
“How insufferable all these people in 
helmets and wild-beast skins become 
by the end of the fourth evening!” 

His L’Aprés-midi dun Faune has a 
verbal basis in Mallarmé’s ecologue of 
the same name, a poem which a few 
French, and many English readers, can 
still find rather a hard nut to crack. 
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In England, though, we need not con- 
fine ourselves to Mallarmé for a suita- 
ble context to Debussy’s prelude. The 
melodious lilt of his violins and flutes, 
of his clarinets and oboes and harp, 
weaving a shimmering mesh and web 
of harmonies, and the impression of 
whimsically delicate and _ restrained 
volupté left in the mind, can take us 
straight to Keats: 


There crept 

A little noiseless noise among the 
leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence 
heaves; 

For not the faintest motion could be 
seen 

Of all the shades that slanted o’er the 
green. 


I gazed awhile, and felt as light and 
free 

As though the fanning wings of Mer- 
cury 

Had played upon my heels; 
light-hearted, 

And many pleasures 
started. 


I was 


to my vision 


So did he feel who pulled the boughs 
aside, 

That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fauns and 
Dryades, 

Coming with softest rustle through the 
trees; 

And garlands woven of flowers wild 
and sweet. 

Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting 
feet: 


Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx 
fled 

Arcadian 
dread, 

Poor nymph—poor Pan—how he did 
weep to find 

Nought but a lovely sighing of the 
wind 

Along the reedy stream! a half-heard 
strain, 

Full of sweet desolation—balmy pain. 


Pan, with such a fearful 


To say of Debussy, however, that he 
loathes the confusion and rush and 
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realities of a modern world and finds 
the externals of contemporary civiliza- 
tion hideous, need in no wise imply his 
supremacy amongst composers living 
or dead. What constitutes his pecu- 
liar charm is his perfection and ease 
in presenting his sentiment. 

He is looked to as the impres- 
sionist of impressionists of the 
various schools of modern music. 
He has frequently been styled the 
“Monet” of music. One would almost 
prefer to compare him amongst paint- 
ers with Turner. Both painter and 
musician have veiled and shrouded the 
perspective and design of their ideas 
in a lovely phantasmagoria and 
chiaroscuro of atmosphere. Standing 
before The Fighting Téméraire, or revel- 
ling in the flood of golden, mellow light 
that suffuses the Turner known as 
Mortlake Terrace, whole passages of 
Debussy can involuntarily occur to 
one. But with all that, he is as ardent 
an exponent of detail as ever breathed. 
He seeks continually to get to the core 
(if there be one) of mood states and at- 
mospheric intangibilities, with as much 
exactitude as the old Dutch painters 
sought in their loving, homely pre- 
sentments of the concrete realities of 
everyday human existence. 

Charpentier’s Louise is at the very 
antipodes of Pelléas et Mélisande, since 
Charpentier is exhilarated and inspired 
by the very sights and sounds that 
drive Debussy in desperation to the 
stillness and silence of the forest. The 
scene of Louise is laid in the very heart 
of modern Paris, amidst the hum and 
roar of street traffic; and one of the 
most poignant and affecting episodes 
of the opera takes place in a dress- 
maker's atelier, filled with apprentices, 
busy at their sewing machines. 

Each composer can interest and con- 
vince us equally by reason of the truth 
and capacity with which he delineates 
life as he loves it, or would have it 
be. 
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In the mass of criticisms called 
forth by Pelléas et Mélisande it is 
repeatedly claimed that the monody to 
which Debussy has confined his voice 
parts, together with his whole method 
of construction and treatment, an- 
nounces a completely new and revolu- 
tionary departure. Those who have 
been in Russia (it should be men- 
tioned in parenthesis that Debussy has 
been there himself, and has incident- 
ally expressed surprised admiration for 
the beauty and originality of much of 
the music that he heard there) may 
remember the name of the composer 
Dargomiishki. Dargomidishki died in 
1869. In 1872 was produced at Peters- 
burg his posthumous opera The Stone 
Guest, carefully finished after his own 
sketches by Rimski-Korssakov. The 
production created as much sensation 


and furore in Russia as was oc- 
casioned thirty years later in 
Paris by Debussy’s Pelléas et Meé- 


lisande. 

Various previous operas of Dargom- 
tishki had all been more or less tenta- 
tive experiments on the lines of his 
last effort. The text of The Stone 
Guest, Pushkin’s very Slavonic and 
characteristic version of Don Juan, is a 
gem of Russian literature. Dargom- 
tiishki has set Pushkin’s play word 
for word in its entirety, with not a 
single break throughout for aria, duet 
or chorus. A leading Russian critic 
of the day commented upon _ the 
achievement: 


Dargomiishki has really invented a 
new and novel kind of recitative; a 
monody of expressive emphasis. Small 
words are just slightly underlined, so 
to speak; he has seized the intonation 
and accent of speech and transmuted 
it into a chant of so fine and delicate a 
quality that it demands undertones of 
equally fine and delicate harmonies to 
fill in each interstice of syllable and 
phrase. Dargomiishki’s recitative, be 
it noticed, is of a wholly different char- 
acter to the broad, declamatory, arioso- 
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like style evolved by Wagner in his re- 
markable Tristan and Isolde.* 

Dargomiishki himself claimed for 
his method, just as Debussy does to- 
day for his, that in due respect for the 
characters on the stage they must be 
left to develop the poet’s intentions un- 
disturbed, whilst the composers’ mis- 
sion should be to tell their story and 
paint each character carefully by 
means of the orchestra. No other Rus- 
sian musician has ventured as far as 
Dargomiishki upon the road of dra- 
matic realism. Several have been 
greatly influenced by his tenets; but at 
best they still seem to seek a compro- 
mise between old and new. At the 
time, his supporters credited him 
with the invention of the music- 
drama of the future; and many Rus- 
sians to this day uphold him as the 
author of the one and only true oper- 
atic faith. 

It seems highly probable that a 
study of Dargomiishki’s score may 
have disposed Debussy in the direction 
of his own conclusions. But with all 
their identity of purpose and principle 
the temperament of the two musicians, 
their racial qualities, their chronologi- 
cal periods are altogether too divergent 
for there to be the slightest resem- 
blance in the fabric and color of their 
results. Dargomiishki was passion- 
ate, realistic, alternately humorous and 
gloomy, exuberant in his expression, 
where Debussy is contemplative, intro- 
spective, dreamy, reserved. Another 
feature, in which he has a certain an- 
alogy with the Russian school, though, 
is his constant use of whole-toned 
scales. The Russians derive these 
from their national folk-music, the ex- 
istence of which in Russia to-day mu- 
sical archzeologists would trace back to 


1“QOritical Essays on Music and the Thea- 
tre.” Sstrov. Petersburg, 1874. When Ssérov 
wrote this criticism, “Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
though it had been completed in 1859, was still 
acomparatively recent production. It was 
first given in 1865. Whether Dargomuishki 
knew the score, one does not know, but prob- 


ably not. 


Iranian migrations prior to the civili- 
zation of ancient Greece. 

With Debussy, another source seems 
feasible, namely, the evolutionary in- 
stinct of an abnormally sensitive 
cerebral clarity in his conception and 
retention of musical sound. An in- 
stinct, be it noted, not necessarily 
linked with any very deep intellectual 
or emotional traits. The whole na- 
ture of Debussy, and his manner of 
working, indicate a very-gradual ma- 
turing of his faculties. We must re- 
member that he could take no less than 
nine years to write his music-drama; 
and the keenness of his later powers 
of conceiving and hearing sound in his 
own way, which has so scandalized his 
former professors as well as the host 
of other critics, appears to have been 
still dormant in his Conservatoire days. 
As Mr. William Wallace effectively 
points out in his book The Threshold of 
Music, the auro-musical sense of man, 
compared with the development of his 
other sensatory organs, has been ob- 
viously slow of growth. It is as yet 
little more than two centuries since 
the human ear first grasped the fact 
that it could appreciate certain over- 
tones vibrating from any given note. It 
is evident that we are still far from 
realizing in sound any equivalent for 
the “thousand dazzling colors of the 
rainbow” recognized by Ovid.* 

It was not until the establishment of 
the tempered scale by Bach that the 
possibilities of chromatic, that is semi- 
tonal, harmony dawned upon the ear 
of musicians. And now we are surely 
entering upon an epoch when we shall 
be able to perceive and hear not merely 
in semi, but in quarter-tones. Max 
Reger in Germany, Cyril Scott here in 
England, Debussy in France; are the 
pioneers of the new musical hearing, 
based, however, upon the very oldest 
that man knows of. 


*“Die Geschichtliche Entwickelung des 
Farbensinns. Hugo Magnus. Leipzig, 1877. 
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Bach’s theory was not so much a 
deviation or a revolution from the 
whole-toned scale, but simply an evo- 
lution. At the same time it seemed, 
and it still seems to many ears, the 
only possible means of attaining modu- 
lation. But it restricted musicians to 
a clear demarcation between major and 
minor (consonant and dissonant) tonal- 
ity. No such demarcation exists in a 
whole-toned scale. It is in itself ma- 
jor-minor, minor-major; moreover what 
was dissonant to one generation has 
easily become consonant to another. 
We can feel now in music, as in na 
ture, that concord and discord are in- 
extricable the one from the other. The 
musical monument of the Wohltemper- 
irtes Klavier bequeathed us by Bach 
epitomizes in itself the poetic emo- 
tional content of music and the com- 
plete grammar of acoustics down to 
his day and foreshadows the rest. 

It has been said that Debussy has 
reverted to the limits of the eighteenth- 
century orchestra of Mozart. This is 
true. But the contrast of the Mozart 
and Debussy scoring is like laying 
down Herrick’s Hesperides to pick up 
Shelley. In the scoring of his Pelléas 
and Mélisande Debussy is listening 
acutely to all the faintly mingling vi- 
brations of his tone, consonant and dis- 
sonant. He wants it to undulate, and 
float and awaken and permeate his 
hearer’s consciousness even as it has 
awakened and permeated his own. His 
treatment of the voice is often quoted 
as a drastic iconoclasm, tending to in- 
sipid monotony and affording little or 
ho scope for the advance of the sing- 
er’s art. With this one ventures to 
disagree forcibly. Adequately inter- 
preted the legato mezza voce foundation 
of Debussy’s monody implies the fin- 
est evolution of the technique of the 
old bel canto. Could Lamperti, the 
last veteran of the old Italian masters 
of singing, have inspected Debussy’s 
score, one can imagine his gratitude to 
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a composer who has sufficient love and 
pride and comprehension for the capa- 
bilities of the human voice, that he 
asks from it, not mere crude, external 
surfaces of emotion, but each of those 
dynamical variations and shades and 
changes of vocal color requisite, if the 
singer would discover the inner psy- 
chology of a living character. We 
have perhaps one singer alone in Eng- 
land at present fully trained to appre- 
ciate the restrained resonance of dic- 
tion, and the absolute purity and flex- 
ibility of intonation involved in the 
correct vocalization of Debussy. This 
is Mr. Gervase Elwes. And with 
some little education and due care Mrs. 
George Swinton, Mr. Frederic Austin 
or Miss Sara Davies, with one or two 
others, might also have here a wide 
scope for their intelligence and artis- 
tic gifts. 


As to the ideal Mélisande—‘‘cette 


princesse inconnue enfou 
petit @tre si tranquille, si 
timide et si silencieux pauvre 


petit @tre mystérieux .—she will 
remain as rare as an ideal Ophelia. 
Under certain aspects Debussy requires 
a good deal more from his interpreters 
than does Wagner. To Wagner, at a 
pinch, if needs must be, we can lis- 
ten with closed eyes. The desire for 
dramatic mime has never been part 
of the German national genius to any- 
thing like the same extent that it is 
born and bred in the Italians and 
French. By dramatic mime one 
means the play of eye and hand, of 
facial expression and gesture wholly 
independent of words: the kind of play 
that can make Guitry’s interpretation 
of “Crainquebille” quite unforgettable, 
for example; or such as Irving under- 
stood so well, or such as rejoices us to- 
day in the acting of Mr. Norman Mc- 
Kinnell. The vivid concentration and 
culminating of the dramatic action in 
the orchestra of the Wagnerian music- 
drama is a Teutonic factor that can 
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render us oblivious of the sight of 
Falstaffian sopranos and rotund ten- 
ors, and all those lamentable increases 
to which the singer’s flesh is peculiarly 
heir. But this is impossible with the 
Frenchman Debussy. He has grown 
up too close to the best traditions of 
the oldest schools of the dramatic art. 
His characters must look and act, as 
well as chant their réles. 

It may be_ stated unreservedly 
though, that the closely woven, deli- 
eate filigree web of Debussy’s work- 
manship in his music-drama cannot 
support a wide arena. The perform- 
ances at Covent Garden were given 
with a nicety and care most unwonted 
in the frugal procedure of that institu- 
tion. But Covent Garden was big 
enough to engulf Debussy, just as His 
Majesty’s Theatre was small enough 
miserably to cramp the massive, rock- 
hewn substance of Ethel Smyth's 
opera The Wreckers. Pelléas et Mélisande 
at His Majesty’s and The Wreckers at 
Covent Garden, on the other hand, 
would have provided better evidence of 
the artistic perspicacity of the respect- 
ive managers concerned; and would, 
moreover, have enabled inquiringly in- 
terested audiences to judge and appre- 
ciate each work in its proper propor- 
tions and values. 

Music, as we are beginning to under- 
stand it in the present age, reveals it- 
self more and more clearly as the one 
distinctive art medium shared by the 
cosmopolitan civilizations of our era 
that older races lacked. But art, like 
history, after all can never be any- 
thing else than a mirror reflecting the 
changelessness of life and death 
against the ceaseless shifting of en- 
vironment. The trio of classic Greek 


tragedians would be quick to perceive 
in Maeterlinck’s play certain parts of 
a legacy inherited diiectly from them- 
selves. 
to afford them 
novel 


Debussy’s music would have 
wholly curious and 


sensations. We can picture 
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them listening with puzzled, inquisi- 
tive, but ever quickening comprehen- 
sion and pleasure. It is even not be- 
yond credence to imagine a serious col- 
loguy across the centuries between 
these three. They might finally set- 
tle that choruses, messengers, gods in 
—and out—of the machine, what not, 
might well be summarily ejected from 
their dramatic appurtenances, since 
our modern orchestra is there to color 
as well as to frame their picture. And 
how gorgeously beautiful the Greek 
language would sound chanted in De- 
bussy’s monodies against a twentieth- 
century orchestral background! 
Whether either Aschylus or Sophocles 
or Euripides would definitely elect M. 
Debussy to supply his special needs, 
donne a penser.® 

Maeterlinck would doubtless proffer 
strenuous advice in the negative. For 
his own plays M. Maeterlinck does not 
approve of musical settings of any 
kind. But more especially has he ve- 
toed Debussy’s treatment. He dis- 
misses Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
as’ “a thing entirely foreign to him.” 
Nevertheless there is a peculiar qual- 
ity in Maeterlinck’s art which to a 
musician irresistibly evokes the expe- 
dience and cogency of a musical set- 
This quality has been felt by 
both Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
Ernest Newman, two critics equally 
keen in the study of verbal euphony 
and musical fitness. 


ting. 


It is interesting (writes Mr. New- 
man) to note that many things in Mae- 
terlinck either move us by their very 
vagueness, just in the way that music 
does, or else seem like a fragment from 
a libretto needing to be set to music 
before they can attain their full signifi- 
cance. Many of his passages 
without music seem to be only the 

3 If the Greeks should hesitate at Debussy, 
we may venture to surmise that they would 
not have an imstant’s pause of consultation 
before betaking themselves swiftly, in shud- 


dering flight, from before the “Elektra” of 
Richard Strauss-Hofmannsthal. 
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skeleton, the scaffolding, of an emo- 
tional effect. They read almost like 
a libretto, without its music.‘ 

But it is one thing co deepen and 
emphasize the effect of what Mr. Shaw 
further delineates as “fragile word-mu- 
sic,” and another to catch the pulse- 
beat and slow onward sweep of a trag- 
edy. Subdued, slight, vague as may 
be Maeterlinck’s outlines, and whatever 
other defects his play may possess, his 
Pelléas et Mélisande must be acknowl- 
edged to sound the true tragic chord. 

Beethoven told us several times 
what tragedy can mean in music. 
Schumann has done so in his Faust; 
Wagner in Tristan; Verdi in Othello. 
Has Debussy caught the beat of it in 
Pelléas et Mélisande? In view of the 
immense delight that this miraculous 
score of his can never fail to afford 
one’s purely musical sense, the query 
comes with all diffidence. From his 
opening bars the glamor of his orches- 
tra is upon us. He makes us, too, for- 
get footlights and all the artifices of 
scenic stage appliances. We are with 
him in the silence and mystery, the 
glimmer and dimness, of the forest. He 
echoes the melancholy cadence of the 
sea. He catches the fleeting beauty of 
the clouds. All of this, the innermost 
spirit of his own art, happens by a 
fortuitous coincidence to be also the 
Maeterlinckian landscape in its every 
touch. Debussy Iras given it to us 
repeatedly. It is there in the sym- 
phonic poems of La Mer or Nuages, as 
well as in those delightful pianoforte 
pieces and songs of his. 

As to the Electra of Sophocles—in 
the performances at the Court Theatre 
a fortnight ago the author would 
scarcely have failed to appreciate the 
slight but most pregnant touches sup- 


4“Musical Studies,”’ Ernest Newman. John 
Lane London 190. In his considerations of 
Maeterlinck and music, Mr. Newman seems 
oddiy enough still to have been unacquainted 
with Debussy, since he makes no mention of 
him, drawing his deductions chiefly from an 
hypothesis of presumable Wagnerian modes 
of handling. 


plied by Mr. Granville Bantock’s mu- 
sic. Here was something quite apart 
from the thin, droning dulness which 
more than one British composer has 
tried to foist upon Greek tragedy. 
Sophocles, as we all know, was a 
past-master at the psychology of the 
tenacious woman with a grievance. In 
Electra he gives her full tongue. The 
type lives on. In the present day 
Sophocles would write a new Electra. 
He would call it Mrs. Pankhurst, with 
chorus. Mr. Granville Bantock would 
be commissioned for music, and would, 
it is to be hoped, be given free lati- 
tude to double his orchestra, quad- 
ruple his chorus and intersperse his 
melodrame plenteously. 

In his exquisite music to the love 
scenes between Mélisande and Pelléas 
again he probes right inside the rap- 
ture and youth, and yet the austere 
fervor and purity and reverence, of the 
Maeterlinck conception. Nor has any 
more beautiful child-study in music 
ever been penned than his portrayal of 
Yniold. One only begins first really to 
be forced to hesitate when it comes to 
Debussy’s psychology of the old king, 
Arkel. 


Je suis trés vieux et cependant n’ai 
pas encore vu clair, un instant, en moi- 
méme; comment voulez-vous que je 
juge ce que d'autres ont fait? Je ne suis 
pas loin du tombeau et je ne parviens 
pas & me juger moi-méme. . . . On 
se trompe toujours lorsqu’on ne ferme 
pas les yeux pour pardonner, ou pour 
mieux regarder en soi-méme. Cela 
nous semble étrange; et voilA tout. 
Cela nous semble étrange, parceque 
nous ne voyons jamais que l’envers des 
destinées lenvers méme de la 
notre. L’ime humaine _— est 
trés _ silencieuse. L’Ame  hu- 
maine aime A s’en aller seule 
elle souffre . . . elle souffre si 
timidement Mais la tristesse 
mais la tristesse de tout ce que l'on 
voit . 4 . oh! oh! oh! .. . SI 
jétais Dieu j’aurais pitié du cceur des 
hommes. ... 
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Here, unless the composer can give 
the whole heart-grip of the chastened 
philosophy of this rare old age, its 
sweetly tender tolerance, its pitiful 
groping to fathom the wherefore of 
things, Maeterlinck is fully justified 
in his imperative demand for absolute 
silence. Again, too, one has to hesi- 
tate before Debussy’s Golaud, “homme 
comme les autres,’ whom Maeter- 
linck, if we read aright, will have full- 
blooded, a man in the prime of his 
physical energy, prosaic and unimag- 
inative, if we will, but emphatically 
straightforward, honest and kindly, ti!l 
he is caught in the meshes and toils of 
the agony and torment of his own sex- 
ual jealousy and suspicion. 

And then there is that last moment 
of all in the play when to the peace 
and rest of death follows the sharp, 
tragic reaction of the claim and call of 
life. Mélisande’s new-born child is in 
the cradle beside the death bed. The 
old King takes it in his arms. 


Venez: il ne faut pas que l'enfant 
reste dans cette chambre. . .. Il 
faut qu’il vive, maintenant, & sa place. 
- C’est au tour de la pauvre pe- 
tite. 


A musician can linger happily over 
the gentle report, the contented calm 
of the harmonies of the death-dirge 
that softly closes Debussy’s score. 
Decidedly this is not Maeterlinck’s last 
chord. For Maeterlinck there is no 
finality of repose. Life has once more 
issued out of death. The muffled 
march and tread of tragedy has begun 
again. For the hour the step may be 
light as a child's. But it is inexorable. 
‘ “Mais la_ tristesse ‘ 
mais la tristesse de tout ce que l'on 
voit! . . . oh! oh! oh!” 

No criticism is worth as much as the 
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value of the scrap of metal that indites 
it, unless it be an attempt in one’s im- 
pression of an artist’s work to tell the 
truth, neither more nor less; and this 
naturally all the more where occasion 
occurs to deal with one of the most 
sensitive of poet-musicians. Between 
Debussy and Maeterlinck, then, one 
has to confess it, there seem to exist 
here and there several discords too 
sharp and unblendable even for De- 
bussy’s magic manipulations of dis- 
sonance. Or rather the musician has 
been at pains, unconsciously or from 
the sheer inclination of instinct, to 
soften and veil and shroud in a haze a 
psychology already too prone to veil 
and hide itself. In the revelation of 
his own most individual attribute De- 
bussy has fallen upon a paradox. He 
emphasizes the accent of Maeterlinck’s 
crucial element of weakness. It were 
presumptuous and precipitate, though, 
to limit judgment at this stage. De- 
bussy, be it observed, continues to 
hover round the very fabric and sub- 
stance of tragedy. During the last 
three or four years he has been en- 
gaged in the composition of an orches- 
tral scene, King Lear. This score is at 
present in course of publication. The 
thought of Debussy as an exponent of 
the most essentially relentless and re- 
morseless of the Shakespearean trage- 
dies may give rise to dubious appre- 
hension. Yet who can tell? It may 
so chance that in the strength and 
stamina of Shakespeare he has found 
just the meed and measure of support 
that he craves. King Lear belonged 
to England first before it became the 
world’s heritage. It is to be hoped 
therefore that to English listeners M. 
Debussy will vouchsafe the earliest op- 
portunities of hearing and studying his 
score. 
A. BE. Keeton. 
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AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK II. 
THE CHANCES OF THE ROAD 


CHAPTER III. 
MY LANDLADY’S CHAMBER. 

Whilst these happenings had be- 
fallen the men in the dark back-garden 
of the Griffin, how had it fared with 
Sue? 

Having made what supper she could, 
the girl had besought her hostess to 
show her to her room; but the woman, 
her hands full—for the trade of the 
house grew brisker as the evening 
drew in—had given her guest in charge 
of a chamber-matd as full-handed as 
herself, with two extra rooms to make 
ready at a moment’s notice, and little 
inclined to waste time upon a young 
miss whose travelling outfit and youth 
gave small promise of a vail. Hence 
poor little Sue Travis, turned adrift in 
a strange house, was feeling somewhat 
forlorn. When her guide wished her 
a good-night, bobbed and withdrew, 
she turned herself about in a flutter of 
dismay. What she had expected her 
bed and her room to be like upon this, 
the first night that she could remem- 
ber lying from home, she could not 
have said, but for certain they were 
not to have been such as these. Bach 
might be good in its way, but the way 
was not her way; the room and its 
plenishing were not hers—that attic 
and curtained alcove, homely and safe, 
to which her whole girl-life of nightly 
undressings and lyings-down had ac- 
customed her. The door filled her 
with misgivings: she could not fasten 
it, for her hostess and future bedfellow 
was still below; yet some one might 
come in; daunting thought! What, 
again, if the house should take fire? 
Such things did happen. She recalled 
a catastrophe in Chester, seen from 
an upper casement, the rolling cloud of 
illumined smoke, the glare upon the 


sky, the breakdown of the pumps, the 
roar of the crowd when the roof-tree 
fell. Should this befall she were lost, 
for she knew herself incapable of find- 
ing her way to the street by the 
tortuous stairs and creaking dark cor- 
ridors by which she had been led to 
this room. 

All things considered, it seemed best 
to sit, dressed as she was, and to await 
events. "Twas chilly, rain whispered 
without, a pipe gurgled; she found her 
cloak, wrapped it about her, drew up 
her feet, yawned, and slept. 

And whilst she sleeps I must be tell- 
ing you more of Sue, of Sue as she was 
at the outset of her adventure, a girl 
of the simpiest, wholly inexperienced 
in the amazingly new great world upon 
which she was thrown; a young swal- 
low not more so, tossed from its warm, 
cosy nest in the chimney, upon the rol- 
licking winds and widespread land- 
scape dotted with distant spires and 
encircled by blue horizons and unimag- 
inable distances. So Sue; but ’twas the 
hand of death that had broken up the 
nest that had sheltered her eighteen 
years of life. 

What was she like? (I have at- 
tempted one rude sketch, a mere cata- 
logue of features; let me essay an- 
other, a general effect.) Was she a 
beauty? 

Yes, Sue was a beauty in the sense 
that at her coming women used their 
eyes and took their breath slowly fon 
a moment, whilst all men’s glances fol- 
lowed her going. 

And she had arrived so unexpect- 
edly. But a year since there had 
faced you a big coltish child, angular 
and loose-jointed, freshly homely, 
gifted with a shy, lithe ungainliness, 
white-skinned, maybe, and clear-eyed, 
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and with the sweetest of breaths, but 
all uncoordinate and incomplete: and 
now hey! what subtle essence of 
womanliness had stolen down, and 
from whence? (out of dim past of mul- 
titudinous mother-ancestresses?) and 
fulfilled her with the nameless grace 
that many women miss in part or 
wholly, and with which some again 
are too plentifully dowered for their 
own well-being and the happiness of 
mankind. 

There it was, however, in Sue’s case, 
that marvellous gift, the white magic 
of charm, and its recipient as cleanly 
unconscious of its presence as a run- 
ning stream of its music. She had 
never seen herself reflected in a lad’s 
eyes, nor found herself unexpectedly 
and delightfully lovely in her mirror (a 
shard of scratched and cloudy glass in 
which in her kittenish moments the 
child would make amusing grimaces 
at herself). 

And of the three or four whose 
friendship, or whose acquaintance, 
rounded off and closed in her maiden 
life, not one had discovered the mira- 
cle that was being worked under his 
eyes. The lily-bud at its tall, green- 
gray stalk’s end, was unfolding at last, 
unwelcomed, unwatched by the slowly 
dying aunt absorbed in the salvation of 
her soul, or by the vicar, her spiritual 
doctor, or by her physician, helpless 
from the first, using palliatives, verbal 
and other, jealously alive to the extent 
of his helpless ignorance. Nor had 
the metamorphosis been noticed by the 
elderly cook-housekeeper, devoted, 
overworked, who divided with Sue 
the necessary duties of the melancholy 
household. 

Thus hedged about, thus employed, 
with hands and heart, full of small, 
daily, tender interests which were her 
life, the child had filled out to physical 
maturity, and spiritually to a gentle, 
unselfish devotion, both rarely beauti- 


ful. 


Then, at a day’s call, as it seemed to 
the watchers—for the end, how so long 
foretold, is ever unexpected—the spare, 
dry, yellow’ little aunt, the second 
mother, her eleven months’ agony 
borne with a heroical patience, had 
arisen and gone forth into the unseen, 
and the whole scheme of Sue’s life, as 
she understood it, came to an end; its 
framework snapped: its circumference, 
the shell that enclosed her, parted, and 
she was thrust forth upon a strange 
and wonderful world, for which there 
had been the slenderest of prepara- 
tions. This was a final bereavement. 
Her mother, a paralytic invalid, had 
died two years before; this was that 
second shock of earthquake which 
brings to the ground what its forerun- 
ner dislocates; it left Sue homeless. 
Means she had none; she could never 
look back to a time when her mother 
and herself had not been guests. Her 
aunt’s annuity had no more than kept 
things going towards the end; savings 
of earlier years had been applied to 
the demands of recurrent sickness. 
There was little left. The clothing of 
the dead woman, and the plenishing 
of the small house passed to the old 
servant in fulfilment of promises made 
years before Sue had crossed the 
threshold. A packet of family letters, 
a book or two, a miniature of the dead 
mother, and twenty pounds, were all 
that the girl faced the world with 
when she stepped forth from the house 
that had sheltered her young life into 
a winter’s morning to seek her fortune; 
in her case an unknown aunt in Lon- 
don, who, having never taken any in- 
terest in her childhood, had at this 
juncture, in response to the dying ap- 
peal of a sister with whom she had 
quarrelled twenty years earlier, writ- 
ten offering house-room to the niece. 

It was a four or five days’ journey, 
which might run to a week, so much 
depended upon the weather and the 
roads. The thought of it caught the 
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girl’s breath, it also brightened her 
eyes, for Sue was of an adventurous 
turn, and inherited a fine courage, al- 
beit she did not know it. Moreover, 
and again all unwittingly, she carried 
in her little bosom a talisman—trust. 
There was something incorrigibly in- 
fantine about her, unconsciously invit- 
ing. There are such women; one en- 
counters them of all ages—age has 
nothing to do with it; their great, 
frank, serious eyes look out upon us 
from chubby faces overhung by baby 
curls; they trust us in short frocks and 
the simplicity of plump dimpled knees, 
and in longer skirts are almost as 
guileless. In middle life, having en- 
joyed their experiences, they naturally 
know more, but retain their faith in 
men. As apple-cheeked, wrinkled old 
darlings in gray false fronts and 
glasses, their laugh is as clear and as 
innocent, their charity still abounds. 
To three score and ten they go on 
trusting, wondering, loving, daring, 
and pardoning. God bless them! 

Sue was of this sort, a sort the world 
can in no wise do without. It is of 
the small list of essentials. Woman’s 
brain may or may not be necessary to 
the race, but as to woman’s breast 
there is no room for doubt. She was 
of the sisterhood of the Holy Inno- 
cents: there would be .tears in her cup 
of life; she was to have her adven- 
tures. So much was written, and this 
also, that she was never to want for a 
friend, for the child was watched over, 
and her Guardian Angel was strong. 

Here, at the end of her first day’s 
travel she had fallen among—but let 
me drop my pointer and allow my 
story to tell itself. 

‘The chamber into which she had 
been shown was one of three into 
which the great court-room of the 
former manor-house had been divided, 
the closets thus obtained being parti- 
tioned off from one another by panelled 
bulkheads, their knot-holes and crev- 


ices inadequately stopped with screws 
of paper. The cubicules were ill-pro- 
portioned, but had secured a window 
apiece; that wherein the hostess lay 
was made inconveniently glorious by 
a huge carven overmantel, supported 
by blubber-lipped demi-moors plumed 
and cinctured, unconsciously grotesque 
as Southsea idols, examples of that 
Jacobean nadir of taste to which the 
beautiful fifteenth-century art of our 
England had descended. In the panel 
above the hearth a scrolled escutcheon 
bore the faded achievement of the 
Chorley blazon, a house attainted af- 
ter the "15 and since extinct. 

The woman came wearily up the 
stair in her stocking-feet, breathing 
thankfully at every other step for that 
another day’s work was over, un- 
hasped the door, and stepped into the 
dark room, shading the dip with her 
hand. 

“La! the bed’s empty!—wherever? 
God bless the lamb, she be moidered 
out.” 

The girl, still dressed and coiled in 
her cloak, her little feet drawn up be- 
neath her for warmth, and her hands 
tucked under her arms, sat sleeping in 
the soft depths of a set-stitched arm- 
chair, a relic of the house’s great 
days. The woman’s lips fell apart, 
her eyes smiled. “Pretty. as a pictur’! 
’Tis a shame to rouse ye, my pet; but, 
yes, dearie, ye must get up and out 0’ 
your stays, or your poor sides’ll be sore 
to-morrow. Come, I'll onlace ye my- 
self, and let yer hair down, or these 
pins and combs’ll be bruising yer little 
head. There! there! And was it 
afraid to undress? Ye are safe enow, 
my dear. See, I'll shoot the bolt and 
set the big chair to the door, so. We 
may chat awhile, there’s none through 
the wall; I have put the gentlemen in 
the other wing: both have taken their 
candles. I be the last afoot in the 
house: ‘tis my constant rule, and a 
good one.” 
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The girl sate up, rubbing eyes mazed 
with her awakening, and submitted 
herself passively to the compassionate 
offices of her hostess. At first her 
little noddle fell drowsily to right and 
left, but presently, responding to the 
passage of the brush over her tresses, 
she turned up a pair of cheeks still rosy 
with sleep, and wondering gray eyes, 
to the free-tongued talk of the elder 
woman. 

“And ye came from Chester and are 
going to London. Fancy! And to 
think that ye’ll be seeing London town! 
They say ’tis a marvel of a place. And 
what did ye make of your gentlemen 
to-day? One was nought, a dummy; 
but that Irishman—Mr. Tighe, he calls 
himself—is quite the fine man. What? 
Ye never noticed? Child, what are yer 
pretty eyes for?” 

“I’m sure he seemed very attentive; 
he talked a great deal, but I didn’t 
quite understand him, I think. He 
seemed to want—somehow, Oh, I don’t 
know!” 

“Ye ‘think’?—ye ‘don’t know’? 
Saints alive, what a babe!” muttered 
the hostess, putting the nightrail over 
the fair head, and admiringly holding 
it aloft for a moment before letting 
it slip down over dimpled shoulders of 
infantine plumpness and delicacy. 

“Tis a babe, no better. The child 
have never bin told what she be meant 
for; no, nor hey found it out for her- 
self. And here she be throwed upon 
the varsal world naked-like, a gift to 
the first man who casts his eye upon 
her . . . My God!” 

Susan was sleeping as she sat, but 
the last word of the soliloquy touched 
some responsive chord in her bosom. 

“Oh, my prayers—I’d forgot!’ She 
slipped down upon her knees beside 
the bed and fitted her little paims, 
childlike, to her face. “Our Father, 
which art in heaven—— 

Oh, weak defence and piteousiy fu- 
tile! Wait; not so held the 


woman of the world who watched her. 

“B’ God, and that’s well done, too, 
for neither I nor living soul o’ man can 
save ye. Girl!” The child 
had arisen, the woman, holding her by 
the shoulders, was peering keenly and 
motherly into the half sleepy, half 
frightened eyes. “Girl, have ye never 
cared for a lad? ‘Yer brother?’—tut, 


tut, not that way, silly! Has none 
other kissed ye? ‘Yer poor auntie?’ 
Christ, what an innocent! How is a 


body to begin? ’Slife, there’s no re- 
sistance in her! She’s as open as a 
rose, and as tempting. Girl! girl! ye 
must marry—marry! ‘tis written be- 
tween yer very eyes. D’ye believe in 
signs? Yedo? Then I'll cut the pack 
for ye—nay, the Book, since ye are 
plainly one of the Good God's little 
ones. Here!” She mounted a_ stool, 
and with a grunt, reached down from 
its shelf a stout, dusty Bible, crossed 
herself, bowed to the four corners of 
the room, “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, bless the varse as I turn on!” 
and pricked for a text between the 
leaves with a cap-pin from her own 
head. “There ye be, my dearie, read, 
for I be no scholard in small print.” 

Sue hung low over the book on the 
goodwife’s lap, and, holding the dip 
near, read from the pin’s point for- 
ward, these words, “. man mar- 
rieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry 
thee.” 

“Did y’ever?” gasped the hostess in 
delighted wonder. “’Tis a true sign 
—a sending. Girl, there’s nothing for 
such as ye be but a man, a master. 
God send ye a kind one!” 

“But—but, I don’t think I want to. 
Poor auntie never did. Why should I? 
and who? and what for?” faltered Sue. 

“Oh ye little, little fool!’ laughed 
the woman, now half unclad, enfolding 
and kissing her bedfellow. “Why? 
(how can a body say it to such a 
child?) Because, my lamb, God made 
ye for it, and so ye must. ’Tis not in 
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nature for such a piece as you to make 
a nun. No, b’ God! So, since Lon- 
don town, that ye say y’re bound for, 
is against ye (a very trap for maids!) 
and every man ye meet’ll be against 
ye, and the very Book Itself be against 
ye, there’s nought for it but to do as 
yer mother did, and choose whilst 
choose ye may. Aye, when the first 
strapping gentleman cries ‘Snip!’ do ye 
ery ‘Snap!’ and hold him to ring, book, 
and priest. 

“But pray yer hardest for a fine 
man, a tall, strong, personable gentle- 
man; he’ll beat ye a bit, no doubt, 
when in drink—they all do, and 
they’ve the law for it. But the big 
men are soft uns and easy to manage. 
But beware of a little man (bless ye, 
I’ve tried—twice a widow I be, and 
here ye have me)! No, no, my lamb, 
be advised. Hop-o-my-thumbs are 
jealous and main spiteful, ay, and bad 
to abide. Marry a big upstanding 
man, say I, ay, though he have a red 
face on him——” 

“Oh, oh, please no more!” sobbed the 
girl, with scared, wet eyes shining in 
the flicker of the dip, “Marry? Why? 
What should I want with?——What 
do I do?” 

“Save us and keep us!” breathed the 
woman, her great knee on the bed’s 
edge. “Did yer mother never r 

“How could she? She had a stroke 
when I was little, and poor auntie was 
single and never spoke of such things, 
nor let a man pass the door save the 
Sweep and the vicar. She never told 
me, and I don’t want to know; please, 
I won't know!” 





“God pity thee!” muttered’ the 
woman, and blew out the light. 
CHAPTER IV. 
SANDYLANE HILL. 
The coach lurched and _ splashed 


through a whiteness of morning fog. 
The three passengers, well wrapped 
against the chill, held by the window- 
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straps, minimizing inevitable  colli- 
sions. The glum young man bore his 
joltings in silence, his vis-A-vis, the 


lady, thought him ill, so wan a face 
was he wearing beneath the pulled- 
down peak of his montier. The Ma- 
jor might be suffering more, but made 
no complaint, albeit the lady, do what 
she would, was repeatedly thrown 
against the arm which he carried in a 
sling. For these misadventures she 
proffered brief but feeling excuses, 
which after a momentary sucking-in of 
the lips, or a tightening of the eyelids, 
the sufferer accepted with a good-hu- 
mored laugh. 

“Gad, my dear madam, ’tis no fault 
of yours that we are shaken like peas 
in a bladder; and me arr’m, which an- 
other time would be very much at your 
servus, is obliged to ye for your kind- 
nuss. It might asily have chanced 
upon a harder coach-mate than your 
soft little silf. If ’tis foive days’ close 
confinement in wan another’s company 
that we’re committed for, ’tis thanking 
the saints I'll be, and wishing I may 
niver fall into worse company.” 

The lady would acknowledge such 
advances with a slight inclination and 
turn her veiled face again to the win- 
dow. 

They had started betimes again, and 
had the road to themselves; the world 
seemed yet abed and the ways empty 
of passengers, as was to be expected in 
a day when, save on business of life 
and death, few travelled by night. And 
for reasons; the condition of the tracks 
for one; the king’s highways were 
worse kept then than a parish by-road 
is to-day. Whilst Susan and her com- 
panions in misery were being swung 
and bumped from rut to puddle, Mac- 
adam, a youngster of one-and-twenty, 
was thinking out in his American home 
the principles upon which a road 
should be built, principles hidden from 
Britons since the legions left us. More- 
over, save upon certain well-patrolled 
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turnpikes, and such were few, there 
were the Gentlemen of the Road to 
reckon with. “The Right. Villanous 
John Hall, that Famous and Notorious 
Robber” (I quote from a contemporary 
tract), had gone to his account some 
years before our story begins, and his 
successor, one Denis Neale, the so- 
ealled Second Turpin, and many an- 
other of the breed, had galloped and 
bullied and swung in chains in turn; 
but an unapostolical succession of ras- 
cals had arisen to wear vizard and 
halter, the darlings and heroes of 
every chamber-wench and = stable-lad 
down the road. 

How else? What would they have, 
those economists of the school of Wal- 
pole? “Stop the war!” they had cried. 
“Disband the cavalry!” ‘Twas done, 
and some thousands of the best horse- 
men and boldest spirits in Europe 
found themselves thrown upon the 
world to starve. Can ye wonder that 
they preferred to steal? 

There were many at it, and had beea 
since the fall of Marlborough. It 
speaks well for our national charac- 
ter and tacit respect for a law which 
we may feel ourselves compelled to 
break, that these knights-errant fought 
each for his own hand, instead of form- 
ing such bands as terrorized southern 
France. Who now recalls that Bona- 
parte at the summit of his power, 
while giving the law to kings, could 
only travel from Marseilles to Genoa 
under a strong military escort. With 
King George ’twas never so desperate 
an case. Yet highway robbery, consid- 
ered as a profession, had much to be 
said for it during the hundred and 
sixty years between the Restoration 
and the Regency, and might not un- 
reasonably be held to offer to a dis- 
banded light dragoon or broken second 
horseman more prizes and fewer 


blanks than he could have found in 
either a civil or military career. He 
led the life he loved—the jolliest life 


in the world whilst it lasted—and 
when his time came (and his time 
comes to each of us), it was bullet or 
rope at the best, and, at the worst, the 
plantations, or, in war-time, re-enlist- 
ment for the Indies, or a waister’s 
berth in a King’s ship, alternatives 
scarce worse than were faced by the 
Jack or the linesman of a brutal day 
wherein poor fellows were flogged 
round the fleet, or cut to ribands at the 
triangles before being discharged to 
beg on crutches. 

The life of the road called many a 
desperate fellow, who was sure of 
friends everywhere, and might find 
one even in the jury-box; failing of 
whom, would he not kiss his hand to 
the ladies in the gallery, pass his nose- 
gay to his lawyer, bow to the judge 
and—live in a moving ballad? 


“Six roving lads to carry me, 

Gi’ they long life and liberty; 

Six blooming maids to carry my pall, 

Gi’ they true loves and blue ribands 
all.” 


(But, about your coach, sir, and Miss 
Susan? Verily, reader, all in good 
time, let me get into my stride!) 

Creaking, jolting, bumping, they 
went until, at the foot of the ascent, 
the smoking cattle were brought to a 
stand and let get their winds for their 
coming effort. The guard flung the 
door open, and whilst bidding the gen- 
tlemen to alight, gallantly permitted 
the lady to keep her seat. But this 
the girl refused to think of: her limbs 
were already calling for exercise. 
“May I not walk beside ye, Mr. 
Guard?” She was down before he could 
lower the step. 

The coachman had made his reins 
fast to the whip-socket and took the 
head of his near leader. “Gee,” cried 
he. His team spread quarters and 
went up into their collars with a will: 
the lightened coach was around the 
first bend and lost in the fog before the 
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pedestrians had unstiffened knees 
cramped by sitting. 

“Shall ha’ no call for to borrer a 
plough-team to get her oop Sandylane 
Hill to-day, madam,” said the guard, 
and carrying his weapon in the crook 
of his elbow, strode beside the lady, 
regarding her with fatherly approval. 
She had raised her veil when the men 
fell behind, and now, loosening her 
bonnet-strings, lifted the poke from 
her beautiful young head, and bore it 
dangling from her wrist as she tripped 
beside her companion. 

The men were mounting more 
slowly, the Major going heavily with 
grumblings as to his bandaged arm; 
the glum young man, wanner than 
ever, keeping close beside his compan- 
ion for reasons that we wot of. 

“Stap me. vitals! But I’ve the Vir- 
ginia chills upon me!” growled the 
soldier. “D’ye know what that means? 
Thought I’d shaken thim off, but no 
such luck! And me wound has opened 
again with the bumping of this in- 
fernal stage. I'll thank ye to lind me 
the suppor’rt of yer ar’rm, me dear 
sir.’ Whilst speaking he had passed 
a massive left hand through the elbow 
timidly offered. Baskett felt with an 
inward qualm the weight and power 
of it; his stomach heaved at the 
thought of what was at hand; sweat 
broke beneath his wig. 

Thus climbing, with frequent pauses 
for breath, for the Major seemed in 
poor condition, the two approached a 
dense holly-bush which screened 
a winding of the ascent; they reached 
it, were abreast of it; the glum young 
man caught his breath with an in- 
ward cry, and gripped the brawny 
wrist with both his damp, white 


hands, for a masked man had stepped 
from the thicket, and was covering the 
Major with 
range. 
“Your purse, sir, if you please!” 
what 


a pistol at point-blank 


“Me 


purse? And nixt?” 
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blurted the Irishman. “Futpads, be 
all that’s hooly! If ‘tis money ye’re 
afther, ’tis a small matther ye'll be 
gettin’ from me; just a crippled sowl- 
dier’s savings an’ the curse of Crom- 
well along wid thim! Hooly Saint 
Biddy! If ‘twas a sound man I was 
this day—but, wid wan arrm in 
splints and the other in chancery——” 
he swore hoarsely. 


“Which pocket, sir? and no non- 
sense, I beg.” 

“Har'rk to him, he begs. Sure, 
‘tis the Jaynius of politenuss! But 


‘nonsins¢,’ is ut? Left, thin; me lift 
fob, of course. Where ilse? But if 
this small man were not grippin’ me 
wrist like a fox-thrap, stap me liver, 
but I'd have taken the two of yez on 
wid me nakud fist, pistol or none.” 

He blustered volubly, but seemed to 
quail when the cold muzzle was 
pressed to his forehead, and, letting 
pent breath, threw forward his left 
hip, its fob opportunely unbuttoned. 

The vizarded robber, still keeping 
muzzle to flesh, glanced irresolutely at 
his confederate, who, with staring eyes 
and upper lip drawn to the gum, was 
breathing painfully, all emotions con- 
gested in one—fear; and all senses in 
abeyance save the ear, astrain for com- 
ing wheels. Such a poltroon might be 
trusted to cling to what he was hold- 
ing, but bid him relax his grip and he 
was all as likely to bolt as to pick the 
pocket. “The Scholar” must take this 
purse himself. 

Shifting his weapon to his left hand, 
he drove his right into the open fob, 
and in the act of bending, tumbled 
sidelong, for a spurt of pale flame 
burst from beneath the bandaged arm 
of his prisoner. 

“Oh-h-h-h!” gasped the ex-chaplain, 
clapping hands to ears and sitting 
down in the dirt. 

“Nate shot, begad!’”” remarked the 
Major, stepping back from, and peer- 
ing under, the smoke of his pistol, ere 
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taking possession of the one which his 
aggressor had let fall. He covered 
him for a couple of breaths, but the 
man’s half-open eyes were fixed, nor 
was there any movement of the re- 
laxed limbs. Blood began to ooze 
from the back of the fallen head. 

“Dead as Herod!” was the victor’s 
comment. “And look ye there, now; 
_ tis me purse he has in his hand, thief 
of the wor’rld that he is! A-well, my 
friend, exchange is no robbery; permit 
me.” 

Still holding the captured weapon 
ready for instant use, he bent over 
the fallen man, whom he relieved of a 
second pistol, a watch, and seals (“pre- 
shumably stolen’) and a shamoy belt, 
which last he hastily bestowed in his 
own boot. He worked with the silent 
despatch of a man who expects inter- 
ruption, and only when his transfer- 
ences were completed, spared a glance 
at the lachrymose creature beside 
him. 

“Liss noise, little man; attind now!” 
He shook him by the shoulder. ‘You 
are aware that I’ve yer dirthy neck in 
my breeches pocket? As ut happens, 
I’ve another use for ut, in fact, I give 
ut back to yez—ye may put ut in yer 
own—on conditions, mind, on condi- 
tions. Ye will now come up to Lon- 
don wid me—yes as if nothing had 
happened.” The face of the cowering 
wretch unpuckered, expressing a half 
incredulous relief. “Oh, I mean ut. 
‘Will I be giving ye up? I will not; 
that is if yez do as I tell ye. Ye were 
a sort of orderly to this dead tory 
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here, and it has lid ye to this. Be 
mine, me son, and ye’ll not regret ut.” 

‘“Do—do ye mean to say - a 

“That I ixtend to ye the royal par- 
don? I do that. But see this, now; I 
release ye on yer parowle, which is to 
serve me until I’ve done wid ye; and 
whin I speak of servus I mean military 
obejunce, hand, fut, and eyelid, and no 
argymunts. Ye may have observed 
that I’m apt to be a thrifle abrupt whin 
crossed. Is ut a bargain?” 

Never was Service more promptly ex- 
changed. 

“Yes, yes! O, I thank and bless you! 
I will pray for ye until the last day 
of my life.” 

“I may need ut. But yer first juty 
shall be to put up a bit of a prayer for 
yer frind here, who was a bould bhoy 
if iver I saw wan.” 

“Prayer for the dead! Sir, ’tis con- 
trary to the Articies! I am a Protest- 
ant—Church of England as by law es- 
tablished.” 

“Mutiny, begad! Does the sniveller 
dispute me first command? Har’rk ye, 
now, small man. Yer ordhers are 
widout doubt heretical and invalud, but 
they’ll be betther than none. I’m tould 
that ye’re a kind of a sort of a priest, 
so down upon yer marrow-bones and 
te yer offus. Short work ye must make 
of ut, for the coach’ll be waitin’; but 
the poor bhoy here shall not slip 
through yer fingers into hell-fire if ye 
can anyways smuggle him into purga- 
tory. Begin now!” 

Ashton Hilliers. 





(To be continued.) 





THE ART OF DINING. 


This morning when I woke and 
peered over my numberless blankets 
my breath was like steam in the cold, 
still air; I saw that the grass was 
white with frost and I drew my hands 


‘back into the warmth of the bed- 


clothes. Sleeping out of doors makes 
me dreamy—especially in the winter. 
There is every reason to lie wrapped 
up and warm, doing nothing at all but 
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watch the sunlight that comes through 
the pigeon-holes above me. These 
holes are really for ventilation but they 
serve other purposes. As soon as the 
sun is up it casts through them two 
deep copper-colored shafts of light 
seeming to set fire to the stray pieces 
of straw that dangle from the roof 
above me. There is no ceiling of any 
sort to conceal the thatch—in fact, my 
sleeping-place is like a wagon lodge. 

Here in Kent a wagon lodge is built 
of massive uprights and beams, with 
the sides open so as to leave the wag- 
ons room to be trundled in and out. 
They are necessary and picturesque, 
and when they are not used for carts 
they serve as a storing-place for un- 
wieldy farm implements that cannot 
easily be carried off by tramps or 
gipsies. My gardener, Wedman, calls 
these wanderers “waygoin’ folks,” and 
is seized with an apparently irrational 
panic whenever one of them comes 
along the road. 

But here lying in my little shanty 
there is nothing to fear, for my collie 
who sleeps under my bed is always 
on the alert. I am quite at peace in 
the stillness of my hiding-place. There 
is nothing that glares, the tones of the 
rough unpainted chestnut posts, the 
sails, that can be let down as a shel- 
ter from wind and rain and snow, with 
their double seams of dark string, the 
thatched roof and yellow sanded floor 
all harmonize perfectly. With my 
eyes resting on them I am happy and 
more at peace than I have ever been. 

Perched up very high on the edge of 
a green stony hill, I feel like an eagle 
in her nest. Before me there is a 
great deep stretch of sky, and it is a 
very light blue on this still morning; 
the sun glistens with a silver light on 
the streak of sea far out beyond the 
marsh, and the land at my feet is 
hazy and level and mysterious. 

Wedman, who built this little nest, 
was very unhappy at the time, and 
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spent nights of anxiety fearing all 
sorts of disasters if I persisted in sleep- 
ing in such a place. 

He said, “Wull, .at any rate, you'll 
be better than the Son o’ Man. You 
have a bed to sleep in and He had 
nowhere to lay His head.” 

I had a hard tussle with him over the 
thatch. “The eariwigs’ll be dropping 
down on you and the birds’ll come 
a-nesting,” he said. 

It is true the birds do come and so 
did the earwigs in the summer, but 
they are here for so short a time, and 
when they are once gone I begin to 
think that they really were not very 
unpleasant. They were here with the 
hot suns and cool clear nights—little 
summery things that seem very remote 
now and I have not the heart to think 
badly of them. 

The birds come every morning 
through the same holes with the sun. 
At first they were shy, but I lie very 
still and as time goes on they come 
nearer and nearer. They hop about 
over my slippers now, and they no 
longer regard me as a human being. 


The sparrows are boisterous and 
rough. I am not very fond of spar- 
rows. It is pleasant to watch the tom- 


tit with its very distinct markings of 
black and yellow; it seems a gentle, 
soft-hearted thing amongst the tribe of 
bickering sparrows. But what pleases 
me most is a wren that creeps in alone 
like a little mouse. She runs about 
amongst the crevices between the raft- 
ers, tilting up her tiny twig-like bill as 
though she were already hunting for 
a future nesting-place and I am hop- 
ing that she will not leave me in the 
spring. 

This morning when it was so frosty 
and so still I thought: “No need to get 
up yet—there’s no gardening to see to 
to-day, because Wedman’s going to the 
wood sale.” Then my thoughts trav- 
elled to the good dinner that he would 
have after it—how he would enjoy the 
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slices of hot roast beef, the feeling of 
there being for once sufficient to cut 
and come again and time enough to sit 
and talk over it all at his leisure. 

“The luxury of to-day is the neces- 
sity of to-morrow,” I read yesterday 
in an article on “The Art of Dining.” 
It dwelt on these necessities in tender 
and respectful phrases, as though the 
pitch of excellence that we think we 
have now attained must be nurtured 
and guarded from any devious path. 
There is no reason why it should not 
be. 

It is an entrancing form of excite- 
ment, being borne along in spasmodic 
fits and starts between the lights and 
the crush of hurrying, glimmering 
faces and forms. The chilliness of 
bare shoulders under flimsy coverings 
creeps through every nerve and makes 
me more alive to every sound and 
word. I should not be nearly so fas- 
cinated by such an escapade wrapped 
up in a motor coat. At the end of 
the cold journey I am fully prepared to 
enjoy the warmth floating down the 
staircase from heated rooms, the thick 
carpets, the waiters with their tactful 
and attentive airs and the pulsating 
melodies from stringed instruments, 
strains that will mingle so well with 
my red wine.—yYes, it all carries one 
on until one believes, especially if one 
is young, that one is nearing, not 
Heaven perhaps, but a vague overpow- 
ering exaltation. 

And I lay with my eyes on the sil- 
ver streak of sea thinking about it for 
a long time. The more I thought, the 
more I became charmed with the 
fancy that I had conjured up for my- 
self. 


But after a time there came a 


change—I was looking at the people 
in that electric lighted room—the oth- 
ers around me. 
dull, as 
something that never comes. 
had that set expression. 


Their faces seemed 
if they were watching for 
They 
They looked 


as if they were longing for something 
either to laugh at or to dread, some- 
thing ludicrous and heartless enough 
to be comic, something to tighten up 
the nerve threads with no matter what 
kind of emotion, some act of God, some 
fire or an earthquake alone would 
make them feel again that life was in- 
teresting, fascinating and wonderful. 
It made me sad to think that there is 
no exaltation for them in the art of 
dining—they are too used to it. Their 
senses are numbed by the continual 
occurrence of such episodes. 

I turned my uiowsy gaze to the 
storm candle on the window-sill. In 
the summer the opening had been cut 
in the woodwork by my bed, so that 
the sun should warm me while I drank 
my morning tea, but it is closed up 
now with a rush mat. The glass has 
not yet been put in—somehow al- 
though not very nervous, I cannot re- 
main by an uncurtained window at 
night and the mere idea of a curtain in 
my rough shanty seems absurd. 

“Yes,” I thought, “why is it that we 
tire of things as soon as we have much 
of them?’ And what depressed me 
particularly was the thought that with 
all his simplicity even Wedman if he 
had a wood-sale dinner every day 
would one day be gazing out with that 
same expression and would no longer 
be ready to laugh when the punch was 
spilt out of the ladle by the shaky 
hand of the biggest wood-buyer. That 
ladle and bowl have been used year 
upon year and these dinners are one 
of the festive and most important 
events of the year. Here on the out- 
skirts of the Weald there is enough 
wood sold every Michaelmas to keep 
the laborers at work through the win- 
ter. Wedman calls it “Getting in the 
woods out o’ sight,” and each man 
that buys a cant of wood is entitled to 
a dinner. It is a good dinner, too, 
more of meats and Christmas puddings 
than they can all eat, followed by 
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songs, drinks, tales of the past year 
and reminiscences of other wood-sale 
dinners. “A reg’lar enjoyable after- 
noon,” I know Wedman will say, and 
as the heavy feet trudge along the road 
with stiffening limbs I think what a 
welcome change it will be from chop- 
ping down thorny hedges in lambskin 
gloves, or cleaning dykes in water- 
proof boots or lurching over heavy 
clinging earth behind a plough that 
will not furrow straight or deep, unless 
a man’s whole attention be given to it. 

In the autumn before it was time to 
take up the potatoes Wedman went for 
a four days’ holiday. He saw a good 
deal in that time. He told me he 
had been in five towns but he seemed 
quite glad to be back and at work 
again. Town life was not the life for 
him. He liked to be doing something 
out of doors, and I believe he would 
sicken and even die if he were com- 
pelled to live in a city with a circum- 
scribed trade to follow. He would 
know that the change would bring 
him more companionship, more edu- 
cation and more pleasures of a town 
kind but they would not be a recom- 
pense for him. He would miss the 
open fields, the winding closed-in 
lanes, the scent of the air at dusk and 
dawn. When he comes up to work 
now Grisnez light and Dungeness too, 
are still flashing out in the queer win- 
ter morning obscurity. He would 
iniss them—sometimes he mentions 
them—and most of all he would miss 
the woods. 

Last night after his day’s work we 
were talking about the sale. I said he 
ought to buy some cants for his sons 
to work. He said with a gently deri- 
sive laugh: “My sons work in the 
woods!” There are nine of them but 
only the two youngest are still at 
home. Education drives ideas into 
their heads very early. Daily papers 
are easily procurable and of an even- 
ing, reading through advertisement col- 
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umns they have each in turn made 
their choice. One is in the navy, one 
a policeman, one an insurance clerk, 
one a groom and so on. They are all 
fine men, and not one of them suffi- 
ciently simple-minded to stay on the 
land with his father. Of course, the 
work he does is too hard, and there is 
not enough pay in the country for 
young men with advanced ideas and 
exaggerated notions. I think there 
was a time when Wedman felt the 
same way. He has not always lived 
here and he tells me if he had been a 
better scholar he would not be here 
now. I am glad for his own sake, as 
well as mine, that he was not. His 
fund of practical knowledge has no 
limit. There is nothing in a manual 
way that he cannot do. A good edu- 
cation would not have increased his 
intelligence and it might have marred 
his character. As it is his gray eyes, 
his long face and pointed beard, his 
thin, bending figure and his gentle 
manners suggest an Elizabethan cour- 
tier. He is always an interesting and 
cheerful companion. 

I pictured him in that restaurant in 
London. He would be a distinguished- 
looking person and evening dress 
would suit him. I think he would 
quite understand the art of dining, and 
he would command a hearing with his 
insight of his fellow man, his knowl- 
edge of material facts and his _pic- 
turesque way of illustrating his state- 
ments. I think these qualities of his 
are always to be found only in those 
who are constantly and diligently 
wrapped up in their work. For them 
work, whether physical or mental, 
stands for contentment It takes the 
place of pleasure and it is very near 
being the gate to Heaven. And it is 
this power of concentration of mind 
and body, this eternal striving after 
having a thing well done to the best 
of one’s abilities that I admire so 
much. 
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The sun was rising higher and be- 
ginning to melt the white frost on the 
lawn and I thought it was time for 
me to be up. I put on my fur coat, 

The English Review. 


and as I went out I wondered what 
the man who wrote on the art of din- 
ing would do at one of Wedman’s 


dinners. 
Elizabeth Martindale. 





THE NOVELS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE.* 


Anthony Trollope died in the Decem- 
ber of 1882, and in the following year 
a fatal, perhaps an irreparable, blow 
to his reputation was struck by the 
publication of his autobigraphy. It 
is amazing that a man so full of under- 
standing of average human nature, the 
artist who could draw with equal truth 
Mrs. Proudie and the Duke of Om- 
nium, should have known so little of 
his own countrymen and _ country- 
women as to bring them up sharp 
against the ugly realities connected 
with even the finest creative work. 
‘About such matters most writers have 
an instinct which leads to reticence; 
but no such wise instinct guided An- 
thony Trollope. The writer who had 
so sure and selective a touch when 
painting in the details of the great 
panorama which reconstitutes for us 
whole strata of civilized society, could 
yet, when painting himself for pos- 
terity make the boast that he wrote 
with the help of such devices as might 
commend themselves to a bank man- 
ager in search,of an industrious clerk. 


I have been told [he wrote with 
proud humility] that such appliances 
are beneath the notice of a man of 
genius. I have never fancied myself 
to be a man of genius, but had I been 
so I think I might well have subjected 
myself to these trammels. .. . 
There are those who think that the 
man who works with his imagination 
shauld allow himself to wait till in- 


**“Trollope’s Barchester Novels,” Six 
Volumes. outledge. 5s each.) 


“The Barsetshire Novels.” By Anthony 
Trollope. Eight Volumes. (Bell. 3s 6d each 
net.) 

“Dr. Thorne, The Warden, etc.”’ By Anthony 
Trollope. Sixteen Volumes. (The New Pocket 
Library. Lane. is each net.) 


spiration moves him! When I have 
heard such doctrine preached I have 
hardly been able to repress my scorn. 
To me it would not be more absurd if 
the shoemaker were to wait for inspir- 
ation or the tallow chandler for the 
divine moment of melting. ... I 
was once told that the surest aid to the 
writing of a book was a piece of cob- 
bler’s wax on my chair. I certainly 
believe in the cobbler’s wax much 
more than the inspiration. 


Fatal admission! Fatal words, which 
for years were quoted, and for the 
matter of that are still quoted, when- 
ever Trollope’s name and works are 
mentioned. 

It is probable that even now many 
an earnest young student of literature 
finds his way to Trollope through a 
passage in one of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s letters:—‘*Do you know who is 
my favorite autho? just now? How 
are the mighty fallen! Anthony Trol- 
lope. I batten on him.” Then, go- 
ing on to analyze. “The Way We 
Live Now,” which Stevenson—with his 
instinct for the descriptive phrase as 
well as for the right word—uncon- 
sciously paraphrased as “The Way of 
the World,” he says:—“What a tri- 
umph is Lady Carbury! That is 
sound, strong, genuine work. The 
man who could write that, if he had 
had courage might have written a fine 
book; he has preferred to write many 
readable ones.” When these words 
were written by the then unknown 
Scottish youth, Anthony Trollope was 
still living and, alas! engaged at that 
moment on the little group of stories 
which followed and included “The 
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Fixed Period,’ and which it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped will not be included 
in any further editions of his novels. 

But let us examine what this word 
“readable” connoted. It was Steven- 
son himself who, many years later, 
wrote in yet another letter:— 


This is a poison bad world for the ro- 
mancer, this Anglo-Saxon world; I 
usually get out of it by not having any 
woman in it at all, but when I remem- 
per I had “The Treasure of Fran- 
chard” refused by a family magazine 
as being unfit for family reading, I 
feel despair weigh upon my wrists. 


No god had thrust the torch of ro- 
mance into Anthony Trollope’s hands; 
put the very fact that he did so su- 
premely well what Balzac regarded as 
the novelist’s great aim, chercher, a 
travers le hasard du vrai, ce qui doit sem- 
bier probable, proves that he must have 
often felt that he was writing “in a 
poison bad world”; he must often have 
writhed impatiently in the swaddling 
bands of early Victorian convention. 
Born in 1813, Trollope could remember 
an England which contained thousands 
of respectable houses from which 
works of fiction were altogether ban- 
ished. Even when novel-writing first 
became to him a matter of concern, 
fiction was tolerated by the mass of 
educated people only because it had 
become reluctantly recognized that a 
sermon was more likely to be listened 
to if disguised in the form of a story 
than when contained in the pages of a 
“good book.” But note how little of 
women and how little of love there is 
in what must be reckoned the first of 
Trollope’s masterpieces—that moving 
and beautiful story “The Warden.” 
True, the book contains the sketch of 
one of the most charming and most 
feminine pieces of portraiture in the 
writer’s whole gallery of female char- 
acters, namely, the Warden’s daugh- 
ter, Eleanor Harding, who becomes 
Eleanor Bold, and from whom we 
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finally part as Eleanor Arabin, wife of 
the Dean of Barchester. But still 
“The Warden” remains in the mind as 
deliberately reft of, rather than lack- 
ing, that element which modern deli- 
cacy paraphrases as “love interest.’ 
Had Trollope remained true to the 
vein in which he wrote “‘The Warden” 
he might conceivably have come down 
the great stream of English literature 
hand in hand with Jane Austen. But 
while there are in “The Last Chroni- 
cles of Barset” passages which, in del- 
icacy and beauty of writing, rival those 
which went to create “The Warden,” 
the bulk of Trollope’s work bears as 
little relation to the first of his Bar- 
chester series of novels as do Hogarth’s 
sanely human and humorous paintings 
of life, so much more illustrative of his 
true genius than his fierce satires, to 
a delicate Cosway. But Hogarth was 
free to draw humanity as he saw it; 
to take but one illustrative instance, it 
was open to him to leave the world 
such a masterpiece as his painting of 
Henry Fielding at Bow Street—a pic- 
ture which makes us understand with- 
out a word the broad humanity, the 
indulgent tenderness to feminine 
frailty, of the creator of Tom Jones. 
No Victorian Hogarth could have so 
shown us the true Thackeray, and, had 
he dared to do so, the painting for 
some forty years would have been 
turned to the wall. The wonder is, not 
that Trollope’s novels are “readable,” 
but that, being readable, they are yet 
so closely packed with that true real- 
ism without which any picture of life 
is lifeless. He himself once declared 
that the ideal novel “should give a pic- 
ture of common life enlightened by hu- 
mor and sweetened by pathos.” He 
did this; but he did much more. What 
modern “realist” novel gives so relent- 
less a picture of wretched married life 
as “He Knew he was Right” or, more 
perfect as a piece of art, that of Lady 
Laura and her rich unloved Scotch 
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husband in “Phineas Finn” and 
“Phineas Redux’? Where can we find 
in contemporary fiction a more pitiless 
presentment of the ambitious, dishon- 
est moyen homme sensuel than in “Can 
You Forgive Her?’’? 

In that curious chapter of his auto- 
biography entitled “On Novels and the 
Art of Writing Them,” Trollope makes 
it clear that of the word art, as the 
modern novelist conceives it, he had 
not only no knowledge, but no concep- 
tion of what its meaning might be to 
the writer who takes his work seri- 
ously. But that, deplore it as we may, 
did not affect the greater fact that he 
possessed in himself the power which 
no mastery of art can create, though 
it may perfect the power which is al- 
ready there. Trollope had the uncom- 
municable secret of breathing life into 
his creations, and that in spite of the 
cramping limitations then imposed on 
all imaginative and creative work. 
Only here and there, by accident as it 
were, does he unconsciously reveal 
what was perhaps the second great se- 
cret of his power—his own complete 
intimacy with the characters he cre- 
ated. At the conclusion of the often 
quoted passage in which he tells of the 
incident at the Athenzeum Club which 
led him to kill the woman who remains 
perhaps the most famous of his char- 
acters, he says simply, “I have never 
dissevered myself from Mrs. Proudie, 
and still live much in company with 
her ghost.” As to Barsetshire, it will 
be an ill day when that county disap- 
pears from the map of England. But 
there are still many of us who could 
say in the present tense to-day what 
Trollope himself put in the past:— 


I had it all in my mind—its roads 
and railroads, its towns and parishes, 
its members of Parliament, and the 
different hunts which rode over it. I 
knew all the great lords and their cas- 
tles, the squires and their parks, the 
rectors and their churches. ... I 
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made a map of the dear county. 
Throughout these stories, there was no 
name given to a fictitious site which 
does not represent to me a spot of 
which I know all the accessories, as 
though I had lived and wandered 
there. 


The realism of Trollope was not at- 
tained by the simple process, so com- 
mon in the present day, of literary pho- 
tography. He drew types to which all 
the human creatures he ever knew con- 
tributed each in a measure; and so it 
was that he has left an imperishable 
picture of the clerical society of his 
time, in which he was not born and 
with which he never had any particu- 
lar connection. His politicians were 
equally types; and it is remarkable to 
note how little they have become 
“dated” by political and social change. 
His St. Bungays, Brocks, Mildmays, 
De Terriers, Monks, Greshams, Daube- 
neys, and the rest of them, have their 
living representatives to-day—striking 
proof of the continuity of English poli- 
tics. Even more nowadays than in 
Trollope’s day would Phineas Finn, 
with his middle-class parentage, find 
the road open to his talents; the elec- 
toral difficulties of “carpet-baggers” 
from London are not now appreciably 
lessened. Of course, it has _ been 
sought to identify Trollope’s types. 
Finn himself, we have been told, is 
the late Mr. King-Harman; Lord 
Chiltern has even been announced as 
a portrait of Lord Hartington; while 
Lord Carlingford has been declared to 
be the prototype of M. Palliser. The 
truth is that though there may be 
similarities, there is not conscious por- 
traiture. In Mr. Palliser he says him- 
self that he sought to draw a particu- 
lar and not common type of statesman 
——one who cannot be rounded and 
pounded smooth by the stormy seas of 
politics. “Planty Pall” and Lady 
Glencora were Trollope’s own best 
loved characters, and by them he 
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thought he would be remember2d, if 
he was remembered at all. 


I think that Plantagenet Palliser, 
Duke of Omnium, is a perfect gentle- 
man. If he be not, then am I unable 
to describe a gentleman. She is by no 
means a perfect lady; but if she be 
not all over a woman, then am I not 
able to describe a woman. 


It is too commonly believed that Trol- 
lope’s work is of the kind which circu- 
lating libraries call “quiet reading.” 
And yet how often he proves that he 


has a keen eye for a dramatic situa-. 


tion! “Orley Farm,” which is some- 
times said to be his best novel, is not 
only the tale of a crime, but a close 
study of the criminal, culminating in 
confession to the man who loves her. 
Then, again, in “The Bustace Dia- 
monds,” we have what is practically a 
detective story, with a strong “sensa- 
tional” interest. These are the most 
conspicuous examples, but there are 
also, scattered all through his novels, 
interludes and episodes of varying de- 
grees of dramatic intensity. 

But it may be asked, if Anthony 
Trollope was so complete a master of 
the human comedy, how is it that he 
has never leapt the barrier of language, 
and why has he never become known 
to the French reader as Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, and Scott are known in France 
to this day? To answer this would 
open up the whole question of why 
none of the great writers of English 
who lived after the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic épopée have ever, in 
a real sense, crossed the Channel. In 
early youth the present writer knew an 
old French lady who remembered hav- 
ing been taught geography with the aid 
of a map on which the frontiers of 
France had been deleted. Every few 
weeks, nay, sometimes after the lapse 
of a few days, these frontier lines were 
moved by the teacher yet a little fur- 
ther, for Napoleon was then engaged in 
conquering the world, and across what 





had been Europe in each French 
child’s map book was scrawled the 
word “France.” Alone in sullen iso- 
lation, still standing out, but not it 
was hoped for long, against the regen- 
erating tide in which Napoleon was 
bathing his new peoples, was that little 
blot on the map—obstinate, uncon- 
quered England. Twenty, nay ten, 
years before that little girl was learn- 
ing geography in the making, each edu- 
cated Englishman could chuckle over 
the adventures of M. de Faublas, and 
every Frenchwoman, whether educated 
or not, could weep over the tragedy of 
Clarissa Harlowe. In the eighteenth 
century the most serious difference be- 
tween the French and the English in 
the mass was that of religion; but this 
dividing line was of no importance to 
the cultivated few on either side of it, 
who were for the most part sceptics. 
What dissimilar changes even fifty 
years brought to the two countries! 
The England that Trollope drew had 
in the interval “got religion.” The 
English Church had wakened out of 
her long slumber, and Trollope was too 
true and instinctive an artist not to 
make each of his country parsons 
vaguely, even if uncomfortably, aware 
of that fact. To this day the French 
Anglophil can sympathize with the 
weaknesses of the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, and he can admire, even love, 
Dr. Primrose; but what could he make 
of Archdeacon Grantley, of the Rev. 
Mark Robarts, or even of the perpetual 
curate of Hogglestock? No, Trollope 
remains the exclusive property of the 
English-speaking peoples; and all true 
Trollopians will be content to know 
that the best and truest appreciation 
of his work was written by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne:— 


Have you ever read the novels of 
Anthony Trollope? They precisely 
suit my taste, solid and substantial, 
written on the strength of beef and 
through the inspiration of ale, and just 
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as real as if some giant had hewn a 

great lump out of the earth and put 

it under a glass case with all its in- 

habitants going about their daily busi- 

ness, and not suspecting that they were 

being made a show of. And these 
The Times. 


A Spoiler at Noonday. 


books are just as English as a beef- 
steak. It needs an English 
residence to make them thoroughly 
comprehensible; but still I should think 
that human nature would give them 
success anywhere. 





A SPOILER AT NOONDAY. 


The affair was never Officially re- 
ported. For this omission there were, 
no doubt, certain very good reasons. 
It is doubtful, too, whether house- 
dwelling people ever came into posses- 
sion of any of the facts, but round 
every Romany camp-fire, from the 
Cheviots to the Channel, the tale was 
told hilariously and without loss of a 
single detail, as a matter of great glory 
to the race. 

This was the beginning of it. Napo- 
leon, the son of Napoleon, and his aunt 
Dorelia were sitting under a hawthorn 
bush, out of the sun, and the road 
glared white, away and away, north 
and south, between great woods. 

“Wake up, Bibi” (aunt), “dere’s a 
man comin.” Napoleon reached out a 
dusty hand and pulled his aunt’s black 
plait under the yellow head-kerchief. 
Aunt Dorelia woke up with a start. 

“Oh, you plaguesome child, leave me 
alone! I’m as sleepy as de seven 
sleepers with all de cider I’ve drunk at 
dat farm.” 

Aunt Dorelia showed the alien, the 
true child of the “Kali” (the dark peo- 
ple), in most of her sentences. She 
could never for the life of her capture 
the elusive “th” sound of the English 
tongue. 

“It’s a man, my aunt,” repeated Na- 
poleon. “He walks for all de world 
like as if he had a stick up his coat 
back. He is looking at us an evil look, 
my aunt.” 

Aunt Dorelia sat bolt upright, and 
stared down the road. 

“Boy, it’s a prasterméngero (police- 


man),” she whispered. “Mi-duvelésti, 
how I scorn and despise them.” 

The policeman came to a stand on 
-the road in front of them. 

“So you’ve come into these parts 
again, have you?” he said. “I thought 
we had learnt you Boswells plain 
enough last year that you are not 
wanted hereabouts. You had far 
best keep yourselves away.” 

Aunt Dorelia eyed him with a 
steely look. 

“Mister,” she said, “for civil and de- 
cent people keep a civil and decent 
language. We aren’t doin’ anyone no 
harm, and we aren’t a-thinkin’ none. 
As to us bein’ any of Boswell’s lot, I 
haven't seen one of them for a twelve- 
month this side the Thames water. 
See now, man, I’ve got my hawkin’ 
licence here, for you or anyone to see, 
and we aren’t doin’ no harm to your 
beat by sittin’ lookin’ at it. So don’t 
be a-harrassin’ of us when there is no 
cause for it.” 

The policeman muttered something 
about the large possibility of her being 
worse than a Boswell if, indeed, she 
did not happen to be one; but, think- 
ing of nothing further to say, he 
scowled ferociously for a long while, as 
who should say: “Don’t think to de- 
ceive me, my good girl,” and then he 
went his heavy way down the road at 
the regulation two miles an hour, and 
was lost to sight. 

“What's that 
asked Napoleon. 

“Dat’s a serpent, Poley,” she replied, 
settling herself down again. “Dere’s 


man, Aunt Dori?” 


ani: 
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other serpents that crawl in de grass. 
Dem sort crawl on de road. Their 
minds is bad. They’re all for ’stroyin’ 
our dear people. Some of us is fool- 
ish and makes favor with them, but it 
brings no manner of good—never. For 
me, I’d scorn to put any discourse on 
them but lies. Now listen, Poley, lis- 
ten and mind these words, long as you 
do live.” 

She sat up and looked at him. Her 
eyes grew small and had a little point 
of fire in each of them; and, as she 
looked, she held him in the grip of her 
eyes. 

“Now, boy, 
say all this after me. 
well eg 

“I, Poley Boswell,” 

“ ‘Son of Poley Boswell——’ 

“Son of Poley Boswell,” 

“*Promise on oath dead 

“Promise on oath,” 

“‘*Never to speak to policemen——’ 

“Never to speak to policemen,” 

“*Without tellin’ ’em a lie.’” 

“Without tellin’ ’em a lie.” 

“*For ever never, Amen.’ ” 

“For ever never, Amen.” After a 
little pause. “What do you mean, my 
Aunt, ‘without tellin’ ’em a lie’?” 

“Bless de boy! What a thing to ask! 
Why, a lie is de furtherest travellin’ 
from:de dear God’s truth you ever can 
go. You just say ‘It isn’t’ when for 
certain sure it is. And when it isn’t, 
you'll say you’ve got it in your very 
hands. The furtherest from God’s 
truth you can get to.” 

Poley deliberated. “I see, Aunt,” he 
said; and from that day he felt a pleas- 
urable certainty that he knew the na- 
ture of a lie, and that of such must be 
all intercourse with policemen. 

Aunt Dorelia and Poley were always 
the very best of friends. He liked her 
better than anyone in the tents. He 
often accompanied her on her rounds, 
and stood by wondering as she dis- 
pensed fortunes. She called him her 


just you harken, and 
‘I, Poley Bos- 








” 
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little “pireno” (sweetheart), but he 
knew he was not really that. Her 
real sweetheart was splendid Uncle 
Gilderoy Lovell. Poley had not often 
seen this Uncle Gilderoy, but when he 
had come to his father’s tents, Poley 
was immensely impressed. For Gilde- 
roy was tall and straight and powerful. 
His clothes were always in a remark- 
able state of repair. The buttons on 
his coat glistened like stars in the 
firmament, and he wore rings on his 
fingers like any woman. Poley no- 
ticed that other men friends were in- 
variably civil to Gilderoy, when his 
caravan came along, and never swore 
at him or chaffed him—not even when 
they hati all got a little drunk together 
after a fair. He was the god that 
filled Poley’s Olympus. 

He used to try and talk to Aunt Do- 
relia about this god, but she did not 
say much—only kiss him gently, and 
tell him that he must be quick and 
grow up fine and tall like him, and 
then perhaps he would let him ride his 
horses to the fair. Beyond that, she 
was uncommunicative. 

No creature on God’s earth is so full 
of moods as a gypsy. No place so 
full of moods as a gypsy camp. Espe- 
cially noteworthy among these camp- 
moods are three—the Rollicking, the 
Reposeful, and the Apprehensive. The 
first of these Poley loved. The second 
made him sleepy. The third made him 
extremely cross. He never knew what 
all the mystery was about. At such 
times he discovered himself entirely 
unimportant, and he experienced the 
unparalleled discomfort of being al- 
ways in the way of people in a hurry. 

It was on one of these days, when 
the mood Apprehensive lay heavily 
upon the camp, that Poley sat, brood- 
ing over his wrongs, literally among 
the ashes, where the camp-fire had 
been allowed to burn out. He had 
been trodden on heavily by his father 
on the caravan steps, and his Aunt 
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Dorelia had sworn at him instead of 
comforting him. All life seemed to 
him like the ashes of a dead camp-fire. 
Suddenly he saw, through tear-swollen 
eyes, the astounding sight of Uncle 
Gilderoy limping feebly into the camp 
—that same Uncle Gilderoy who al- 
ways seemed to him to walk proudly, 
like the Lord Mayor of all England. 
And now he came tottering forward, 
and sat suddenly down in the straw, 
his face low down between his knees. 
You could hardly see the color of his 
clothes for dust, and when he called 
out, “Dorelia, Dorelia,” his voice was 
husky; you could hardly hear it. Do- 
relia was on her knees by his side in a 
moment, pushing back the dafmp hair 
from his forehead and speaking quick, 
low words to him. The rest came 
swiftly up, one by one, till there was 
quite a small crowd surrounding him. 
Consequently Poley could not see 
much. What he heard was mainly 
low, rapid Romany talk, of which he 
could understand but little yet. Such 
sentences as these were interesting, 
but not very illuminating: ‘The horse 
wasn’t his. No, it wasn’t”—‘“Left him 
him all in blood, and callin’ out ‘I’m 
dyin’’"—-Five of them runnin’ after 
him, and de night was as black as a 
piece of coal”—‘‘Oh, de dear Lord, 
what a runnin’! Then Poley tried to 
improve his position by creeping be- 
tween the people’s legs into the front 
row, but in the effort he got entangled 
in his mother’s skirts, and nearly over- 
turned her into the straw. Whereupon 
he was abused and cuffed by all within 
reach, sc that he was glad to crawl 
out of the way and make good his es- 
cape. Disconsolate, he sat down at 
the opening of a little passage among 
the tall bracken, where the light was 
green and cool. He caught sight of 
consolation in its mysterious recesses, 
and he crept down the passage like a 
rabbit. It was good to be away from 
tents where he was suddenly of so lit- 








tle account, and he had the world be- 
fore him. So he trailed leisurely along 
narrow tracks, the glorious uncertain- 
ties of their winding course tempting 
him further and further from the 
camp. At last he stood on the broad 
expanse of a high road, and there he 
sat him down contentedly on an ant- 
hill, in delightful anticipation of 
watching passing motor cars, without 
let or hindrance. But suddenly he dis- 
covered that he was not alone. Two 
tall men stood eyeing him from above. 
Poley eyed them from below. One 
man, he noted, was ponderous in 
breadth of. person and of boot, and 
his garb was blue. 

There was no doubt about this man’s 
category. He was unquestionably a 
“serpent of the roads.” As to the 
other, who stood leaning on a bicycle, 
Napoleon felt in some doubt. How- 
ever, he noted that in bulk and build 
his appearance was unsatisfactory, 
and, in spite of the quite inoffensive 
suit of clothes he wore, Poley decided 
that it behoved him to be on his guard 
towards this individual also. It was 
this man, with sober clothes and the 
subdued voice, who broke the silence. 

“Hallo! Sonny. So you’ve got into 
these parts again, have you? And 
where do you happen to have got your 
van to-day, eh? Not so far from here 
now, I dare say.” 

He spoke so altogether amiably and 
so unlike the natural policeman that, 
for one perilous moment, Poley felt in- 
clined to be communicative; but just 
in time there flashed across his mind 
Aunt Dorelia’s admonition on the pre- 
vailing power of the lie. Therefore in 
reply, with one eye upon the serpent, 
he pointed a dirty finger into a safe 
and distant quarter of the heavens. 
The man in black and the man in blue 
looked at each other in some perplex- 
ity. 

“Now look ’ere——” began the in- 
dubitable policeman fiercely, taking a 
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threatening step towards Napoleon. 

“Don’t be so ’asty, now—don’t you 
be so ’asty, Trumper,” said the other, 
with an air of lofty reproof; and then, 
in more ingratiating accents: 

“Now, Sonny, you’re a good lad. I 
can see you are. I am wanting to go 
and see your father, and I just want 
you to take me to him—quick. You 
see, your father and me’s old friends. 
Wonderful what feelin’ there is be- 
tween your father and me. Him and 
me and your uncle too—Uncle Gilde- 
roy; and I wants us all to meet to- 
gether straight away. I dare say, now, 
it isn’t so long since you’ve been seein’ 
your Uncle Gilderoy, eh? Is it?” 

Napoleon paused painfully to think, 
and then said slowly: 

“I haven’t ever seed no Uncle Gilde- 
roy.” 

The devoted friend of Poley’s father 
scratched his head thoughtfully, but 
P.C. Trumper boiled over. 

“There now, ’e’s lyin’, I tell you! 
’E’s lyin’ and deceivin’ us. What ’e 
wants to get the truth out of ‘im 
is——” 

“Can’t you keep quiet, Trumper? 
That’s all I asks of you,” the other said 
with dignity. “You ain’t got no harti- 
fice about you—no hartifice for a thing 
of this sort. Just you leave it to me 
now, and don’t you be interferin’.” 
Then he turned beamingly on Napo- 
leon. “Well, my boy, I can see as 
you are a werry clever little boy, a 
werry clever as well as a werry good 
boy, and you are thinkin’ perhaps that 
we are after doin’ a mischief to your 
dear father, or to your dear uncle very 
like. But I tell you all-we wishes for 
them is to do them good. All we 
wishes for them is a quiet an’ ’appy 
life. Quiet and ’appy. See? So don’t 
you be makin’ any mistakes and be 
tellin’ us things as isn’t true about my 
two friends.” 

Poley contemplated him from the 
ant-hill. It was hard to write down 
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this man, so remarkably amiable and 
well-behaved—a serpent of the roads, 
and in the few moments of silence, 
Poley came as near to having a head- 
ache as ever he had been in all his 
life, trying to penetrate to the bottom 
of things. But his perplexity was dis- 
pelled by the intrusion of the irascible 
Trumper. 

“If you don’t see you’re a-wastin’ 
your time, Stackpole, you're a fool. 
Why, anybody can see as ’e’s dissem- 
blin’, and ’e’s sulky. What I say is— 
’a stick about *im——” 

But Mr. Stackpole calmly ignored the 
interruption. He broadened his pater- 
nal smile and continued to nod reas- 
suringly to Poley. It was, however, 
in vain now that he held Mr. Trumper 
out of the field by the sway of his 
heavy shoulders. Poley had heard the 
word “Stick,” and the word “Stick” 
was an unmasking of the enemy, and 
Poley knew with whom he had to 
deal. 

“Well now, Sonny,” the pleasant 
tones of Mr. Stackpole flowed on, “if 
you don’t believe me, I’ve got along 
with me ’ere a fine present for your 
Uncle Gilderoy, a present that will 
make him clasp his hands with joy; the 
best present in the world for ’im, and 
I’ve been seekin’ round for ‘im for 
days and days to give it ’im.” 


“Show me it,” said Poley suspi- 
ciously. 
“Well,” said Mr. Stackpole, with 


caution, “I don’t mind if I do, though 
it’s a thing I don’t show to everybody. 
It’s a most beautiful pair of rings—-sil- 
ver rings for his wrists—just like your 
mother and the rest of ‘em wears, only 
larger, of course, for a man.” 

He dived into his side pocket, and 
brought out exactly what he had de- 
scribed, a pair of shiny rings, which 
he dangled before Poley’s eyes. They 
were linked together, which struck Na- 
poleon as a little odd, none the less 
they looked distinctively decorative, 
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and Poley gazed upon Mr. Stackpole’s 
gift with admiration. 

“And now, my boy, that you’ve seen 
what I’ve got to give ‘im, and know 
how pleased he'll be, I'll just ask you 
to take me to your Uncle Gilderoy, as 
quick as you can, by the very same 
Way you came up from your father’s 
van. For it’s my belief that your un- 
cle has just come down here to see 
your father on a little wisit.” 

Now Napoleon’s brief experience of 
life had told him of the dangers that 
often lurk within the fairest gifts. He 
looked therefore well at the rings of 
bright steel dangling in Mr. Stackpole’s 
fingers. He looked up at his radiant 
face, but still ever, over Mr. Stack- 
pole’s shoulder, peered the small eyes 
of Mr. Trumper, and those eyes told 
unmistakably of war within the heart. 
Still Napoleon was in a most painful 
dilemma. For to renounce his Uncle 
Gilderoy would doubtless mean that 
the attractive tribute of Mr. Stack- 
pole’s affection would never come into 
his uncle’s possession; whereas, to lead 
the hateful Trumper straightway to the 
tents would be a deep transgression of 
Aunt Dorelia’s commandment. 

Poley breathed heavily and watched 
a crow uncertainly hovering in the air 
above the tree tops. By the time that 
the crow had alighted on a branch 
Poley had made up his mind. 

He struggled slowly up from the 
ant-hill. 

“Come on,” said he. Then he took 
Mr. Stackpole’s proffered hand, and, 
turning his back on his father’s cara- 
vans, he set off, with the two at his 
heels, down a side lane in exactly the 
opposite direction from the path by 
which he had found his way into the 
road. 

The camp of the Romany wore an air 
of suppressed excitement as evening 
drew on. It was a silent and tense 
group that crouched round the camp- 
fire, which was kept low and only 
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dimly smouldering, for fear of the ris- 
ing of tell-tale smoke above the trees. 

Uncle Gilderoy lay heavily asleep in 
the deeper shadows of the tent. But 
a further cause of anxiety had arisen. 
Young Napoleon had disappeared and 
had been missing from the tents for 
more than three hours. 

Aunt Dorelia divided the minutes be- 
tween watching over the sleeper in the 
tent and an anxious contemplation of 
the darkening lane. Under the trees 
Napoleon’s mother walked to and fro 
with clasped fingers, softly calling, 
“Poley, where are you got to, 
Poley ?”’ 

The shadows lengthened, and thicket 
and bush and winding track were 
caught, one by one, into the solemn 
sleep of the woods. Every disappear- 
ing patch of sunlight made Mrs. Bos- 
well shiver. Every tree that was 
claimed by the shadows made her 
quicken her step up and down the lane. 
Still she kept up her low cry, “Poley, 
Poley, where are you got to?” Then 
the sun sank right down behind the 
trees, and the woods lay in twilight. 
Twilight gave place to darkness, and 
with the darkness there came a little 
lonely figure, winding in and out 
among the great trunks of the trees. 
Mrs. Boswell gave a scream of joy. 
“Oh, my dear, blessed boy! Oh, my 
dear, blessed little boy! What have 
you been a-doing?”’ And she ran and 
stooped to catch him in her open arms. 

Strongly reminiscent of the way in 
which Uncle Gilderoy had entered the 
camp in the morning, was the manner 
of Napoleon’s entrance at nightfall. 
Gilderoy had moved unsteadily on his 
feet. Poley simply staggered as if 
he were drunk. Gilderoy’s breath had 
come in short and quick puffs. Poley’s 
ragged coat simply heaved with the 
pantings of his heart. There had been 
a curious hunted look in Gilderoy’s 
eyes. Poley’s eyes were rolling 
wildly, but closed under tremulous lids, 
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when the women’s hands had seized 
him. 

Then came the chorus. 

“Oh, de dear Lord! Where has de 
blessed boy been? We've been half 
crazy "bout you. Wherever in de 
world, "Poleon, did you get to?” 

Then he opened his eyes, and gazed 
yacantly round the ring of faces and 
round the camp till his eye fell upon 
the teapot. When a good deal of 
pleasant warm tea had flowed down 
his throat, he raised himself painfully. 

“I’ve been through the woods to the 
Public,” he answered. 

“Dordi! Whatever did you go there 
for, boy?” 

“I’ve been gone to get a present for 
Uncle Gilderoy.” 

“Whatever do you talk like that 
for? What does de _ strange boy 
mean?” 

“I got these——” he said, and he 
dragged out of his pocket the glitter- 
ing token of Mr. Stackpole’s regard for 
his absent friend. A solemn awe- 
struck silence fell upon the gypsies, a 
silence and a rigidity, and every eye 
seemed frozen to the object Poley was 
holding out in his hands. 

“My dear Lord God! Handcuffs!” 
broke out the elder Napoleon, leaping 
to his feet, and kicking over his mug 
of beer in his haste, sending it hissing 
into the ashes. 

“Where, in de dear Lord’s name, 
did you get them cussed things?” he 
demanded hoarsely. 

“I got ’em off a prasterméngero,” 
Poley whimpered, with a fist in his 
eye, for this was not exactly the popu- 
larity he had anticipated. “The pras- 
terméngero told me he was bringing 
them along for Uncle Gilderoy, as he 
was a friend of his. ‘Deed, my 
dad, dat’s de truth.” 

“Ho! Gilderoy, Gilderoy, atch apré!”’ 
(wake up), screamed Aunt Dorelia, 
tumbling Poley hurriedly off her knees, 
where he had found a comfortable rest- 
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ing-place. She shook herself free from 
him and ran to the tent door. “Here’s 
the prastermengeri after you, and 
quite nigh the place, and the little 
Poley has brought in a pair of hand- 
cuffs he’s got off them. Make haste, 
my Gilderoy, and don’t lose a blessed 
minute!” 

Then Gilderoy put his head out of 
the tent, and looked cheerfully round 
him. Strange to say, he was once 
more the splendid Gilderoy of old. The 
boldness of his face had returned to 
him again. He wore the old look of 
gay serenity. And he stood in the tent 
door, chuckling softly. 

“Oh, go! Go, Gilderoy!” cried Aunt 
Dorelia, getting hold of his arm. 
“You’ve no time to stand there laugh- 
in’ like that. They'll be here after you 
in the leastest minute very like. You’re 
very near crazy, man!” 

“Not I go, my girl,” he said, shak- 
ing her appealing hand off his arm. 
“Not I go till young Poley has told 
me how he came by these ’ere things. 
How was it brother?” 

“I chored (stole) ’em!” said Poley, 
with a ring of conscious pride in his 
voice. 

“Where?” 

“I just told you! It was on the 
bench by the ‘Red Lion’ Public.” 

“Dear Lord! And how did you get 
there—all that way off?” 

“I took ‘em out there—them two po- 
licemen. They said they were a-want- 
ing you, to give you those fine brace- 
lets, and so I took ’em right down 
towards the Public.” 

“And why, in mi-duvel’s name, did 
you take ’em there?” 

“*Cause Aunt Dorelia said I was al- 
ways to lie to ’em,” Poley made reply. 
“Lor!” cried Aunt Dorelia, aghast. 

“Well, brother, and when you come 
to the Public?” 

“Oh, then they went in and swore 
most awful as I had led ’em wrong. 
And then they said bad, terrible things 
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to me about not movin’ off that bench, 
and they frightened me near out of my 
life.” 

“And them handcuffs?” 

“They was in the man’s pocket, and 
the man’s coat was on the bench. You 
see he’d been a mendin’ of his ole 
broken bike before he went in to 
drink.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, then I just happened kick 
against his coat and heard them things 
rattle inside, and so I just fetched 
them out of his pocket. After that, 
didn’t I just run and run! They took 
after me, too, I know, ‘cause I heard 
’em come running up the road, like as 
they was mad—just by where I was 
hid.” 

“Oh, my blessed boy! Weren’t you 
really too ’fraid of the men to do all 
that?” cried his mother with wide open 
eyes. ; 

Poley thought. Afraid. Yes! Hadn’t 
he just been afraid, nearly shook him- 
self out of his boots with fear? But 
what other line of action had been left 
to him, and what other pathway lay 
open at once to loyalty and to safety? 
But he could not explain all that. 
Therefore he only said, 

“Well, they was Uncle Gilderoy’s 
own things, wasn’t they? The man 
said so his-self.”’ 

“Is that all truth, ’Poleon, you're talk- 
ing—the dear God’s truth?” cried his 
father, catching him by the coat collar 
and shaking him excitedly in his grasp. 

“Oh, my dad, yes. It’s true as my 
blessed eyes. Isn’t them the bracelets 
there to show?” and Poley began to 
whimper a little. But Uncle Gilderoy 
burst out with a great laugh, and he 
picked Poley up from the ground and 
held him shoulder high. 

“Ho! Ho, Poley! you’re a fine great 
choréngero (thief) for your size,” he 
laughed. “You and me_ together, 
brother, you and me together are good 
to beat all the mischief of all the pras- 





termengeri of this ’ere county. Give 
me them ‘wastengeri’ now, little 
Poley, if so be they’re mine.” 

“Oh go, Gilderoy! ’*Deed you must 
go!” cried Dorelia. She was all the 
time straining her ears to hear sounds 
of pursuers coming in upon them from 
the woods. 

Gilderoy gave a last lingering iook 
at the spoil from the enemy’s land, and 
then he put his arm around Dorelia, 
and with the other hand, slipped one 
handcuff over ,her wrist. Then he said 
in a low voice, for her ear alone, “Well, 
I’m off now, my girl, but you can keep 
them fine stolen goods for me, and 
when next you and me meet, I’ll fasten 
you to me tighter nor ever them there 
handcuffs could fasten us, and that’s 
true as my dad. So, good-bye, my 
girl.” 

He stooped down, and slipped in 
among the tall bracken, and was 
quickly lost to sight among the gath- 
ering shadows of the wood. Then, 
with a small sigh, Dorelia departed 
with the handcuffs into the caravan. 

The Romany were on the road be- 
times next day, and were slipping 
quickly and quietly along the narrower 
and more remote roads of the wood- 
land country. Mrs. Boswell peered 
with nervous eyes down every lane 
they crossed, and into the gaps in the 
hedgerows. 

“Now, don’t you be ‘’fraid, woman,” 
called Napoleon the elder, from the 
caravan shaft, “and don’t you go on 
like that. There ain’t no fear for our 
little Poley.” 

“I carn’t help it, man,” she said tear- 
fully. “It were such a terrible thing 
for him to do. I carn’t help being 
frightened.” 

“You’re a foolish woman,” he replied 
scornfully. “It’s not in reason they’ll 
think of having the law upon him 
about the handcuffs. You can take my 
word for gorspel on that. Why, they 
darn’t say anywhere one blessed little 
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word about what they’ve lost. They 
know better.” 

But he had hardly emphasized his 
words with a scornful expectoration 
when the sudden apparition of two po- 
licemen, standing in the middle of the 
roadway, made him blaspheme with as- 
tonishment low down in his throat; but 
his countenance remained unmoved 
and serene. 

“Good mornin’, 
Napoleon civilly. 

“Don’t you ‘good mornin’’ me, Bos- 
well,” said Mr. Trumper, the irate. 
“We'll just trouble you to hand over 
that brother of yours, and make no 
bother about it. I’ve got a bit of pa- 
per for him here, wanting him pertic- 
ular.” 

“Maybe you do want him, mister, 
and so do I,” said Napoleon Boswell 
imperturbably. “You see he owes me 
a bit of money—not a little bit neither 
—and if you gentlemen would just be 
so good as to find him for me, I'd take 
it as a kindness. Anyways, he ain’t 
here, and what’s more, I don’t know 
on God’s earth where ’bouts he is.” 

“That’s as it may be, Boswell,” said 
Stackpole. “We'll see.” 

“Well, have a look then?” said Bos- 
well cheerily. 

Whether the police officers expected 
to find little or much, they found 
nothing, and after a grim and profound 
search through the caravans, they con- 
fronted Boswell again. 

“Now, Boswell, there’s another 
small matter we've got between us,” 
said Stackpole. “There’s a pair of 
handcuffs of mine as one of them 
young fox cubs of yours stole from me 
yesterday. I'll trouble you to hand 
them straight over now, without any 
of your prevarication.” 

Mr. Napoleon Boswell’s countenance 
expressed the blankest astonishment, 
and his wife laughed a mocking incred- 
ulous laugh from the caravan. 

“Handcuffs! What is de foolish 


gentlemen,” said 
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man talking of?” she cried. “Like as 
if we had any sort of use for them 
villainous things in our trade. Keep 
them for your own beautiful business, 
and go your ways.” 

“I tell you, Mrs. Boswell, a son of 
yours picked my pocket of them yes- 
terday,” asserted Mr. Stackpole ob- 
stinately, “yesterday afternoon at 
about three o'clock.” 

Mrs. Boswell stared, and _ then 
suddenly raised her voice to a scream 
—and the scream of an infuriated 
gypsy woman is a truly awesome thing 
to hear—‘“That’s a lie, P’lice Constable! 
That’s a blazin’ lie you're tellin’ me! 
You dropped ’em in the road yourself, 
you did, and you knows it; and it’s all 
in keepin’ with your black ways of 
wickedness blamin’ on innocent people 
things you’ve done out of your own 
falseness! Oh, yes, I know you, and 
the mischief in your minds. I know 
the mother of you, and she——” 

But the police were spared the pain 
of hearing the history of their moth- 
ers, according to Mrs. Boswell, by the 
intervention of her spouse, who broke 
in with less vehemence. 

“Why, look here now, our son, he’s 
a little lad there, lyin’ asleep in the 
wagon. Go and look at ‘im again if 
you like—not seven years old and 
sleeping as innocent as a daisy. Just 
you dare tell that story of yours in full 
Court—tell it in the court, I say—that 
that tender hinfant up and stole your 
handcuffs off you, and what do you 
suppose would happen? Three months 
for him? No, by the Lord, but years 
and years and double years of scorn for 
you. Why, you’d never hear the end 
of it till you were safe in your coffins.” 

Mr. Trumper opened his mouth wide 
to reply, but paused to charge the bat- 
tery adequately, and Mr. Boswell 
rushed into the gap. “Don’t you talk 
any more! I won’t hear nothin’ about 
it. "Tain’t likely we can stop here on 
the road talkin’ such foolishness with 
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you. We've got to be at Horton Fair, 
so off you go, gentlemen, and look for 
the handcuffs in the ditch where you 
lost ’em. If so be you don’t find ’em, 
you'll find us right enough on the fair 
ground. Then you can arrest that 
powerful six-year-old ruffian there if 
you’ve a mind to.” 

Then he took the reins in his fingers, 
smacked his horse emphatically on the 
shoulder, and the caravan creaked on 
its way. Once or twice Mrs. Boswell 
was discerned, amiably waving a 
duster from the caravan window. 

The policemen never moved. Mr. 
Trumper glared a while after the de- 
risive duster, and then turned fero- 
ciously upon the disconsolate Stack- 
pole. “I always told you that .you 
were no better than a fool, with all 
your hartifices and stratergies,” he 
thundered. “It’s just them things as 
will get you into serious trouble some 
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day—a trouble worse nor this ’ere now, 
if you don’t take a deal more care. It’s 
true what Boswell says. You daren’t 
say a word about it, you know you 
daren’t, and this ‘ere hincident has 
been played right through, now for 
ever.” 

The caravan disappeared round a 
bend of the road. 

The handcuffs found a final resting- 
place in the shadowy remoteness of a 
far corner of Gilderoy Lovell’s gor- 
geous caravan. Occasionally he used 
pleasantiy to contemplate them. When 
he did so he was sometimes wont to 
say, “Yes, my Dorelia, it’s a faster 
sort of holding than theirs that holds 
me and you together. And it was your 
Poley, do you mind? who went and 
snapped the fastening to, that fine day 
when he’d been out a-walking with the 
police. Dordi! I could laugh now 
when I think of it.” 

R. O. M. 
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She was 2 Maori girl of, possibly, 
sixteen, and by profession a guide in 
the thermal district of Rotorua, and 
we yielded ourselves without a strug- 
gle to her guardianship when she 
stepped forward on the bridge at 
Whakarewarewa, wreathed in smiles 
and flourishing a silver-topped walk- 
ingstick with one hand while she be- 
stowed vigorous handshakes upon us 
with the other. The village to which 
she welcomed us contained a few men, 
numbers of amphibious children, and 
a pack of undenominational dogs. Ereti, 
the chief guide, was mourning in the 
village meeting-house (wharehui), for 
her old mother had died the night be- 
fore; but Hara was her cousin and ac- 
credited substitute, and, after waving 
her stick towards the river which 
bounds Whakarewarewa on two sides 
to indicate the miscellaneous crowd of 





bathers in its chilly waters as an ob- 
ject worthy of a tourist’s interest, she 
led us, all unconscious of her design, 
straight to the wharehui and firmly 
pushed us inside. It was an embarrass- 
ing introduction to the women of 
Hara’s tribe, but resistance was out of 
the question. ‘The floor was covered 
with mourners crouching round the 
bier, over which feathered quilts were 
thickly spread and only the dark face 
of the dead woman, surmounted by 
heavy coils of iron-gray hair in which 
a couple of black-tipped huia quills 
were stuck, was visible. From tbe 
mass of mourners a stately figure de- 
tached itself. This was Ereti, who 
silently clasped our hands in a grip 
that was painful, and then resuined 
her place. Never have I seen a face 
expressive of such intense sorrow. 
The still features might have been cast 
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in bronze for a bust of Grief itself. 
Another mourner rose and pressed our 
hands — Pera, Ereti’s half-sister — but 
not one of us uttered a word. Hara’s 
black eyes were full of tears when we 
turned to leave the wharehui, but, once 
outside, she permitted herself the 
“comic relief” of poking a stout Maori 
in the waistcoat with her wand of 
office, an overture which was kindly 
received and prevoked no reprisals. 
Brown imps were bathing out in the 
sunshine in little tanks of warm water 
and stretching out wet claws for the 
pennies we did not give them. Our 
guide led us to a round pool brimming 
with boiling water, blue as a solution 
of sapphires, that swirled and danced 
in its deep basin. “Here,” she said, 
“we used to wash our clothes. But 
two years ago my uncle fell in and we 
could not get him out. He is here 
still; but of course he is all to pieces 
now. Government will not let us wash 
here any more, and this railing has 
been put up to keep other people from 
falling in.” This was said in the gen- 
tle, level English of the educated 
Maori, and appropriate comment, such 
as “How shocking!” died upon our 
lips. Hara wore a sailor-hat with a 
black ribbon (into which was tucked 
the inevitable hwia quill), a black-and- 
white-striped cotton blouse and skirt, 
black stockings, and laced shoes. A 
more inoffensively commonplace cos- 
tume could not be imagined. Even her 
pigtail of stiff, crinkly black hair was 
tied with the conventional wide white 
ribbon bow just as the pigtail of an 
English high-school girl is tied. But 
the boiling of an uncle would surely 
have been alluded to in terms more 
moving by the English high-school 
girl, Hara’s uncle was as likely as 
not a cannibal at heart, if not in fact 
— opportunity being denied him by a 
paternal Government — and the words 
“we could not get him out” conveyed to 
our minds, warped by dwelling on the 
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horrors of Maori history, the idea of a 
good housekeeper’s regret for so much 
unavoidable waste. Do vegetarians 
realize that New Zealand produced no 
animal food whatever when the Maoris 
drifted thither in their war-canoes 
from the North, and that cannibalism 
was the natural result of this dearth? 
If there should ever be formed a com- 
munity of “convinced” vegetarians 
ready to exile themselves to some far 
island well supplied only with the 
provender they affect, they would do 
well to read up the early history of 
New Zealand before embarking. 

From the blue pool we climbed to 
Ereti’s whare, where a piano and a 
bookcase full of standard works pro- 
claimed its owner’s high degree of in- 
telligence and civilization. Photographs 
of Governors and Admirals once guided 
by Ereti were there in plenty, and the 
closely packed neatness of her little 
abode was that of the captain’s cabin 
on board a mail steamer. As we made 
our way between high ti-hedges and 
across a wooden bridge to the mud- 
geysers, I asked Hara if there were 
any very old Maoris in Whakare- 
warewa who remembered the long war 
with the English. “Yes, there are 
some very old,” she answered cheer- 
fully, “but now we die very young: 
many between twenty and thirty.” 
This, alas! is sadly true. The civili- 
zation which has dressed Hara in a 
black-and-white cotton frock, and tied 
up her pigtail with a white ribbon, has 
brought with it the seeds of consump- 
tion. The feather-covered “mats” 
worn by the uncivilized Maori 
thrown aside altogether when damp in 
the days before imported propriety ex- 
acted the habitual wearing of a com- 
plete costume; but European garments 
composed mainly of cotton are not 
healthy when worn wringing wet, and 
the modern Maori has not yet learnt 
that they should be changed. 

The old Maoris killed one another in 


were 
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fierce and never-ending tribal warfare; 
their descendants fall a ready prey to 
alcohol and to the germs of diseases 
undreamt of a century ago. In phys- 
ique they are much inferior to their 
forefathers, and it was the passion 
for firearms that began the mischief. 
As long as they were spear-throwers 
and lived on high ground in fortified 
and almost inaccessible positions, 
whither they had to retire when at- 
tacked, the Maoris were a robust 
people; but with the advent of the 
musket they descended to the lowlands 
in the centre of areas fit for cultiva- 
tion, and there erected dwellings to the 
scope of their new weapons. Enor- 
mous quahtities of flax (scraped by 
hand with a shell) were given in ex- 
change for a single musket and a small 
supply of ammunition, and the strain 
of incessant hard work in the flax 
swamps, combined with the semi- 
starvation caused by the inevitable 
neglect of their food-crops, sapped 
their vitality. What a text is here for 
the peace-preservationist! But he must 
use it gingerly, for with spear, toma- 
hawk, and mere (club) the untutored 
Maoris had gone a long way towards 
mutual extermination before ever the 
use of the musket was known in their 
land. It is interesting to reflect that, 
although the peace-preservationist and 
‘the Little Englander think we should 
be a much happier and holier race if 
we had never founded any colonies, 
they themselves, as a matter of fact, 
would have fared badly in the over- 
populated, under-victualled, and de- 
pendent England of their dreams. 
They might, indeed, have been eaten. 

In spite of national defects and im- 
ported vices and failings, the Maori, of 
all colored men, stands highest in one 
respect in the white man’s estimation. 
A white man does not lose caste by 
marrying a Maori girl, and no New 
Zealander is ashamed of having Maori 
blood in his veins. Hara, who is wait- 
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ing to show us a tiny boiling pool, ac- 
tually no more than a hand’s-breadth 
from the cool reed-fringed waters of 
the rushing brown river, may marry 
a white man one day and be welcomed 
and respected by his people. She is 
very brown, it is true, and her lips are 
undeniably thick; but the Maori head 
is as superior to the head of a West 
African Negro as a nugget of gold is 
to a cake of soap or a cheap football. 
The walking-stick now calls our at- 
tention to a group of mud-geysers, 
dirty gray, like much-handled semi- 
liquid putty, which bubble and squirt 
and cluck almost unceasingly. One of 
them grunts like a pig in a little well 
if its own, and some achieve the most 
grotesque and kaleidoscopic contor- 
tions as they chuckle and writhe. A 
gargoyle face with three ever-shifting 
eyes and pouting lips is the worst of 
all, and we stand and watch it till we 
can contemplate its peculiarly offensive 
ugliness no longer. Then Hara leads 
us on very carefully (for a false step 
or a slight deviation from the narrow 
track might plunge us into a bottom- 
less pit of boiling nastiness), and halts 
before the brush-concealed mouth of a 
rocky cave. “Here a chief was hidden 
for three years,’ she says. “His 
friends used to bring him food; but at 
last his enemies found him, cut off his 
head and boiled his brains in the brain- 
pot over there.” The “brain-pot,” a 
round caldron of petrified mud, has run 
dry of late, but, like most of the pouls 
and geysers in this district, it is prob- 
ably intermittent in its activity. One 
important geyser, Waikiti, stopped 
spouting the very day, fourteen years 
ago, that the railway to Rotorua was 
opened, but woke up again eighteen 
months back. Another spouts every 
quarter of an hour, and a third every 
three minutes, so if the passer-by does 
not know their idiosyncrasies, and for- 
gets to consider how the wind sits, 
douches of hot sulphur-scented water, 
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worse far than those of the practically 
joking fountains of the Pallavicini 
Gardens at Genoa, may surprise him 
on his way. 

Hara resolutely refuses a tip, and 
we part from her with much handshak- 
ing upon the bridge where we met. 
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Looking back from the corner where 
the road bends away towards Rotorua, 
we see our little guide standing where 
we left her. She waves the cherry- 
wood stick frantically. “Good luck, 
Atmirahl!” she cries; and “Kia Ora 
[Good luck], Hara!” we reply. 
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TO HALLEY’S COMET. 
(SHORTLY EXPECTED IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD.) 


Halley (for short), what moving sights 
Beyond the range of vulgar seers 
Must have delayed your non-stop flights 
During the past two thousand years! 
Amid how many strange events 
From time to time you’ve been to see us, 
Since you appeared above the tents 
Of good old Judas Maccabeus! 


On one of your two transient trips 

You marked the Huns hot-foot for Rome; 
Later, you watched the Norman ships 

(W. Conqueror’s) cross the foam; 
Saw Dutchmen, at Gibraltar, break 

The Spanish frigates, mast to kelson; 
Assisted at the Lisbon quake, 

And beamed upon the birth of Nelson. 


Not bad. But yet your visual scope 
Should soon be more severely tried, 
If, as I hear, you rather hope 
To join us in the winter-tide; 
For we’ve a Budget hard to match 
In your experience as a comet, 
And you might like to try and catch 
Some coruscating humor from it. 


And, should your other plans permit, 
We shall be pleased for you to stay 
And notice how our native wit 
Decides the issue of the day; 
For then, if comets lack for mirth 
And find a human farce consoling, 
You'll see the brightest show on earth— 
The People in the act of polling! 
Owen Seaman. 
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TO-DAY IN MADRID. 


Life in Madrid, some one (I think 
Gautier or Dumas) said, is passed entre 
una insolacion y una pulmonia, between 
a sunstroke and an attack of pueumo- 
nia, a sarcastic allusion to the violent 
extremes of climate through which 
the city passes yearly: extremes due to 
its situation. Just now, the soi-disant 
sunstroke period, it is perfect. The 
heat which a few days ago filled the 
gorges of Viscaya with thunderstorms, 
and the wind which howled across the 
plains of Castile, raising clouds of dust 
and whipping the sparse trees into im- 
ploring phantoms, these have combined 
to give us a fine clear heat tempered 
by a gentle breeze. The morning air 
is divinely light and brisk, the even- 
ings are deliciously cool and fair: as 
for the rest of the day, it is best to 
imitate the Madrilenos and suspend 
active operations; or if one must go 
out, then cat-like one crawls round the 
squares and streets following the belt 
of shade, leaving the blaze in the cen- 
tre for the simones (cabmen) and the 
policemen. 

This being the height of summer, 
and the Chamber closed, most of the 
well-to-do Madrilenos are summering 
elsewhere, at San Sebastian or Biar- 
ritz, or in Switzerland, out of the 
hurly-burly: for which some of the pa- 
pers do not spare them. But just as 
London is never so full as when some 
few hundreds of Society people have 
left, and with bland self-complacency 
notified that it is therefore empty, so 
Madrid teems with life, and the Puerta 
del Sol, the pulse of Madrid, throbs 
from morning till far through the 
night. Though the drive in the Buen 
Retiro, the Rotten Row of the Ma- 
drilenos, may show a smaller number 
of dashing turn-outs, and the “Paseo” 
or the Prado not quite so many Pa- 
risian models, as in spring and autumn, 


there is no lack of occupation for eyes 
and ears. In the movement of the 
Puerta del Sol, the variegated types 
with which the city abounds just now, 
or the appalling cacophony which rises 
from all the busy corners of Madrid— 
the more or less indifferent train serv- 
ice, the teams, a few automobiles, the 
ox-carts of Viscaya, which torture the 
ear-drums; the diligencia with its 
mayoral and mules and the entirely 
Spanish occupation of tomar el sol or 
tomar el fresco according to the sea- 
son—in all these particulars Madrid re- 
mains much the same always. 

Gautier was much amused in one of 
the bourgs through which he passed to 
notice the economy of the authorities 
who had left up in the chief square 
the names of Plaza Real: Plaza de la 
Constitucion: Plaza de la Republica— 
one «above the other: the choice of the 
name for use was dictated, he sup- 
posed, by the passing political phase. 
To the witty Frenchman the splash of 
white paint, ready to receive any 
name whatever, on the massive stone 
wall of the building, was typical of the 
political movements which come and 
go in Spain, leaving little or no trace 
on the hard-grained character of the 
country itself. With very little change 
the metaphor will serve again to-day, 
for the complexion of the Governments 
which rise and fall in Spain matter 
little, so long as they exist by corrup- 
tion, favoritism and “spoils.” They 
may, indeed, be like a splash of white 
paint bearing a changeable name, un- 
derneath is the same unvarying, unsa- 
vory foundation. 

Yet even Spain has moved since the 
thirties; the growth of the population 
in some of the great towns, the exten- 
sion of industry, commerce and wealth 
in enterprising provinces like Catalonia 
end the Basque provinces, the inter- 
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course of these parts with progressive 
nations, and consequent mental growth 
which these things have brought about, 
having introduced into the country a 
political element conscious of its own 
needs and desires, anxious for im- 
provement and profoundly dissatisfied 
with the jobbery, self-seeking and class 
interest which characterize the actual 
government of the country. Whatever 
may be the state of opinion in the ag- 
ricultural districts, where the popula- 
tion is scattered and ignorant, it is 
safe to say that in the great towns like 
Madrid, Barcelona, Malaga, Bilbao, 
Valencia, and many others, the mass 
anti-governmental, and, 
The war 


ef opinion is 
along with it, anti-dynastic. 
in the north of Africa, entirely unpopu- 
lar in spite of official efforts to rouse 
patriotic ardor, has given an occasion 
for expressing this feeling of profound 
dissatisfaction, with results in Cata- 
lonia with which the world is now 
wore or less accurately acquainted. 

It is a little difficult to get at opin- 
ion in Madrid. .The censorship nom- 
inally exercised only over news relat- 
ing to the operations at Melilla is, in 
practice, extended to all political mat- 
It is sufficient for a paper to pub- 
incon- 


ter. 
lish something displeasing or 
venient to Ministers to run the risk of 
denunciation and consequent suppres- 
sion. In circumstances, the 
journals can print only official state- 
ments concerning the 
troops and the calling out of further 
reserves, vouchsafed by the 
censor on what is, or may be, going on 
at Melilla, mild polemics or vague his- 
torical articles, and in the official and 
clerical sheets reports and stories con- 
cerning Catalonia which are, even to 
an ordinary reader of newspapers, ob- 
viously apocryphal. It is in the things 
which are not said, not permitted, in 
the absence of political discussion and 
of political information, and in the H- 
censed attacks of the official organs on 


these 


movements of 


scraps 
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the journals of professedly progressive 
character, that the significance of 
Madrilena journalism lies. Open ex- 
pression of opinion is, indeed, a difficult 
matter in the capital of a country 
where constitutional guarantees have 
been suspended; where the Parliament 
is closed and Government by decree is 
the order of the day; where all meet- 
ings or manifestations are forbidden; 
and where the strictest pressure is 
brought to bear upon the public press. 
It is for these reasons, perhaps, that 
recent commissioners” from 
London newspapers have failed to get 
at the truth of things, and have seen 
nothing, where knowledge of the coun- 
try, its life and language would have 
enabled them to find out much whose 
existence they 
It is in the cafés, the markets, on the 
eternal paseo, or the sidewalk, or the 


“special 


never even sus] ected. 


Prado, in the railway carriage, in a 
thousand and one ways, that public 
opinion in Madrid can be gathered and 
sorted, and my experience is that it is 
strongly anti-governmental; anti-mar- 
tial; anti-dynastic. The feeling 
about the war gathers all else into it- 
self, for all other reasons of discontent 
are connected with it, directly or indi- 
rectly, and those reasons, be they good 
or bad, are many and strongly held. 
So, when the English newspapers, fol- 
lowing official statements, print notices 
about the enthusiasm for the war and 
for the royal family, declare that the 
troubles in Catalonia had nothing to 
do with Melilla, that there is no anti- 
clericalism in the country, and that the 
days of fire and blood-letting in Barce- 
lona were the work of anarchists and 
international revolutionaries—in a 
word, that we are to believe that life in 
Spain is normal and that all is for the 
best, those newspapers are quite beside 
the mark. 

The Government is discredited in the 
opinion of thinking people. Small 
wonder! Nominally constitutional, it is 
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bureaucratic to a degree, all but auto- 
cratic, the autocrats in this instance 
being, not the sovereign, but the Min- 
isters. Constitutionalism is a vain 
form in a country where elections, save 
in the quarters mentioned above, are 
“managed” by the party in power, re- 
sulting in an entirely subservient 
Chamber. Of the corruption of the 
administrative mechanism, the practice 
of treating places in the administra- 
tion, down to the very meanest, as 
spoils of the conquerors, of the multi- 
plication of posts, favoritism and its 
attendant evil, inefficiency, it is almost 
futile to speak at this date. But these 
things rankle in the minds of thinking 
Spaniards, and produce a state of mind 
which makes many ready to welcome 
almost any change in the hope of a 
change of system. In no other way 
can one account for the growth of Re- 
publicanism and of Republican clubs 
and newspapers. 

Two months ago at one of the thea- 
tres in Madrid, zarzuelas, or topical 
skits, were being played to crowded 
houses under the very noses of the 
Ministers, which would never have 
passed the censor in London. They 
were nothing more nor less than bitter 
political satires in which no attempt 
was made to disguise the persons sat- 
irized; on the contrary, to prevent any 
error, the name of each Minister at- 
tacked was printed below the satirical 
character in the dramatis persone. And 
it was significant that, in Madrid, the 
seat of Government and the home of 
royalty, the spirit of revolution was 
applauded as “a spirit, not destructive 
only, but constructive; a spirit of prog- 
ress and liberty.” The point may be 
small, it is profoundly significant. 

There is widespread dislike for the 
royal family, though in varying degree 
according to the different members of 
it. 

Alfonso XIIL is regarded as a pup- 


pet of the Ministers, a young and 


amiable nonentity, useful as a figure- 
head on public occasions, for social 
functions, but negligible as a political 
quantity. And, moreover, he is a 
Bourbon. His English marriage is un- 
popular, malgré all official announce- 
ments to the contrary: an unpopularity 
which is explicable when Spanish tra- 
ditions, religion, and dislike of for- 
eigners are taken into account. But 
the fullest intensity of dislike is re- 
served for the Queen-mother, Maria 
Christina, who is regarded by many as 
the dme damnée of Spain. To find the 
reason for that odium one must go to 
the feeling which has been declared 
again and again, officially, not to ex- 
ist—anti-clericalism. In the general 
hatred dealt out to the regular Orders, 
especially the Society of Jesus, Queen 
Maria Christina takes a full share. 
Rightly or wrongly, she is credited 
with entire submission to their in- 
fluence, and with exerting her own in- 
fluence on their behalf over King and 
Government. As a Madrid editor put 
it to me yesterday, “The Jesuits give 
orders to the Pope: the Pope to Maria 
Christina, and she to the Government.” 
This is cruelly put, but it expresses a 
widespread opinion, and accounts for 
the odium in which she is held. In an 
interview with the publicist of the 
capital in a position to gauge the cur- 
rent of feeling in the country, tremen- 
dous importance was attached to this 
question of clericalism. According to the 
Concordat of 1851, three religious or- 
ders only were legalized in the coun- 
try; to-day they number at least forty, 
and the frailes themselves mount up to 
a large figure, some say close on 60,000. 

They are _ credited, rightly or 
wrongly, with dabbling in financial 
matters, sharing in monopolies, work- 
ing with companies and banks, and are 
included, with the royal family, in the 
shady business of mining concessions 
to French and Spanish companies, at 
whose feet the odium of the war in 
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Africa is laid. And in this hatred of 
religious orders all classes are mingled 
—workers, industrials, merchants, in- 
tellectuals, and even the secular clergy, 
whose position, entirely under the 
power of the frailes, becomes often in- 
tolerable. The Government says there 
is no clerical question: it is an inven- 
tion of the diabolic French imagina- 
tion. Progressives say there is hardly 
any other question, that in this is con- 
centrated all the questions that relate 
to the future of Spain. The fact that 
for many years past hardly any inter- 
nal troubles have occurred in which 
there was not the attacking or burning 
of religious houses in Valencia, Tala- 
vera, Logrono, Barcelona, Bilbao, San- 
tander, Coruna, Orense, Cordoba, &c., 
seems to have taught the Powers that 
be nothing at all. Instead of studying 
the question they content themselves 
with repeated and obstinate denials, as 
if the mere denial disposed of the mat- 
ter sufficiently. Even when convent 
after convent was being burned in Bar- 
celona in a way that recalled the fa- 
mous telegram of the Alcalde of a 
town in revolt: “The convents of this 
town are being burned with the great- 
est regularity,” even then the official 
statement was obstinately repeated: 
“There is no clerical question, these 
acts are the work of anarchists.” On 
the truth of that last statement, as of 
many other lurid and sensational para- 
graphs telegraphed to English newspa- 
pers on the strength of rumors gath- 
ered a hundred miles from the actual 
occurrences, a little light has been 
thrown from time to time, though the 
day of full disclosures is not yet. On 
them I have been able to gather in- 
formation here in Madrid, but it is bet- 
ter that it should be controlled and ver- 
ified on the spot. I have been con- 
cerned here chiefly with gathering the 
general opinion on the crisis through 


which the country is passing. 
The English Review. 


It may soon be summed up: the 
lower classes are deeply stirred, for 
the calling out of the reserves for serv- 
ice in a war whose motives pass their 
comprehension presses most hardly on 
them. Numbers of the reservists had 
obtained permission to marry during 
the last few years and have young fam- 
ilies, and they are further embittered 
by the fact that exemption could be 
secured from service on a money pay- 
ment—about two thousand pesetas. 
The better classes, in the parts of the 
country which count, are furious 
against a system of Government, al- 
most autocratic, out of touch with the 
population in general, in which corrup- 
tion and inefficiency abound, and un- 
der which monopolies flourish. The 
economic condition of the country is, in 
some respects, desperate: the poverty 
in which numbers exist is hopeless al- 
most beyond imagination. The great 
families of the country, rich and privi- 
leged, are classed together with finan- 
ciers, politicians, and even royalty in 
the louche transactions involving the 
country in a war of which hardly any 
one seems to understand the why or 
the wherefore. And lowering over all 
is the question of the religious Orders, 
especially of the Jesuits, and “the ques- 
tion of the life of Spain” as it was de- 
scribed to me, in which all the pre- 
vious elements are confounded in one 
intense detestation. It is difficult to 
imagine the issue. But the war seems 
to draw all the rest to a head. A 
speedy and successful issue may stave 
off an explosion. On the other hand, 
it is possible that in the mountains of 
Gurugu both Government and Dynasty 
may find a Sedan. When I suggested 
to the publicist before-mentioned the 
possibility of a disastrous ending, he 
looked horror-stricken and said: “In 
that case I think not a monk would 
be left alive in Spain.” 

William T. Goode. 
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The Romantic Movement in English Pcetry. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH POETRY. * 


Of all living writers, Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons would have seemed to me the 
best equipped to treat the subject im- 
mediately suggested by the title he has 
chosen for his new book; and though 
he employs the word “Romantic” in a 
much wider sense than is customary 
and takes in a vast field of poetry 
which is not commonly regarded as 
Romantic, this very fact makes his 
thorough competency and mastery of 
the material the more striking. By 
the Romantic movement Mr. Symons 
means no less than the coming back 
to life of poetry at the end of the 
eighteenth century after its long and 
death-like sleep. He justifies his use 
of the phrase with skill, energy and re- 
source. All poetry, he says, except 
that of the eighteenth century, has 
been Romantic; the poets of the Ren- 
aissance were Romantic poets; and if 
Keats was a Romantic poet, then 
Shakespeare was a Romantic poet 
also. The Renaissance was a Roman- 
tic movement, and what is commonly 
called, and what Mr. Symons himself 
calls, the Romantic movement was a 


Renaissance. This is an extension, 
with a vengeance, of Stendhal’s dic- 
tum that all literature was Romantic 


when it was new. We will consider 
presently Mr. Symons’ defence of his 
position —if we may apply the term 
“defence” to a very spirited assault 
upon an ordinary article of the liter- 
ary creed of Englishmen — but it must 
be noted that in his introductory chap- 
ter he lays more stress on the word 
“movement” than on the word ‘“Ro- 
mantic’’; and, far from dealing with 
all Romantic poetry — which, to fol- 
low his definition, means all genuine 
poetry —he is occupied solely by the 
revival of poetry. This narrows very 


*“The Romantic Movement in English Po- 
etry.”’ By Arthur Symons. London: Consta- 
ble, 10s. 6d. net. 


considerably a formidable field; but as 
he deals with all the poets, great and 
small, so long as they can be cailed 
poets, who were born before 1800 and 
lived into the nineteenth century, the 
field, however narrowed, still cannot 
be said to be a narrow one. A large 
number of small and important “poets” 
get separate notices. All are discussed 
from Mr. Symons’ point of view, a 
point of view to which he holds con- 
sistently, though by no means fanati- 
cally or absurdly; the whole book is 
clearly and logically arranged, and it 
is written throughout in that musical 
and crystalline English, easy without 
looseness, of which Mr. Symons is so 
fine a master. 

In fact, I should be inclined to call 
this book the most brilliant that Mr. 
Symons has ever written. When he 
praises, he gives ample reason for the 
praise; when he gibes—as he does, 
very prettily, often—he gives no 
reasons, but quotes a line or two from 
the person gibed at. Happily, none of 
these persons are living, or Mr. Sy- 
mons’ own life would not be secure. 
Hannah More, for instance, is given 
what the ordinary literary agent would 
eall a “favorable notice’; but amidst 
all the kindness comes the remark that 
this lady’s works are not, after all. so 
bad to beguile a “dull afternoon.” 
This is disagreeable criticism carried 
to the highest point of perfection. I 
thoroughly enjoy these little excur- 
sions. Henry James Pye, poet-laureate 
from 1790 to 1833, and 
savourless;’ Mrs. Piozzi, “who wrote 
one verse in one century and lived 
nearly twenty years into the next”; 
“Samuel Rogers was not a poet” — 
such remarks fill the soul of a hard- 
ened critic, who has had to handle in- 
ferior persons, with a certain well- 
earned delight. But even better than 


“meatless 
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the skilful damnation is the praise. 
It is much easier to damn and be inter- 
esting than to praise without making 
the reader drop the book; and Mr. 
Symons has achieved this hard task. 
His essays on Coleridge, Shelley, Keats 
and Wordsworth are amongst his fin- 
est. Thank goodness, one says in read- 
ing about Shelley, we have at last got 
away from the “beautiful, ineffectual 
angel’; in reading about Coleridge we 
are not worried by the great opium 
question; in the Keats Fanny Brawne 
makes a very brief appearance. Each 
poet is given his proper meed of ap- 
probation; and since we all like to 
know why we like poetry, and espe- 
cially why we like the poetry of par- 
ticular poets, these discussions will be 
gratefully read by lovers of Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. I must not forget 
that Wordsworth, though he is a sub- 
ject for fair discussion, is here dis- 
cussed with a fairness that is much 
more fair than usual—which is, in- 
deed, generous. 

It would be ridiculous for me to 
find fault with Mr. Symons when he 
is dealing with the subject of poetry — 
the subject that he knows so much bet- 
ter than anyore. Yet I mean to quar- 
rel slightly with him for his use of 
the word “Romantic.” Of course, it 
is a word that has been abused with 
a great deal of thoroughness; since 
about 1830 it has been worked harder 
than any vocable in our language. It 
is applied to a poem —or more com- 
monly a mere piece of versification — 
of which the subject is southern, or 
supernatural, or passionate in charac- 
ter; it is applied to young ladies who 
sigh for the days of Gretna Green; it 
is used to mean a thousand other 
things, so long as those things are not 
soiled by contact with the dull, work- 
aday world. But in art it has been 
used to define one phase of the great 
revival of the spirit of art which took 
place at the beginning of the nine- 


teenth century; and in extending its 
meaning so as to include other phases 
I cannot see that Mr. Symons has ren- 
dered literary or artistic men any good 
service. A word like “Romantic” had 
no meaning until a meaning was 
quite arbitrarily attached to it: we 
know what that meaning was, and 
though Stendahl came in to muddle 
matters, there seems to me no reason 
for qualifying all genuine art with the 
adjective “Romantic.” This is what 
Mr. Symons does. All genuine poetry, 
he says, has been Romantic. Why, 
then, Romantic? Why not, simply, 
poetry ? 

This is a question of terminology. 
It will come as a slight shock to many 
of Mr. Symons’ readers to find Landor 
and Keats classed as Romantics. As 
we ordinarily use the word they were 
not; but, of course, as Mr. Symons 
uses the word, they were. No one can 
deny that they shared in the great re- 
vival of poetry; and if Romantic must 
be applied to that revival, well then, 
Romantie they were. But in that case 
we need new words to define the very 
great difference between the marble, 
sculptured verse of Landor and the 
sinuous, sensuous music of Keats. I 
will not attempt to argue the point, 
but simply go on to pass a few re- 
marks on the most interesting book 
that has been put in my hands for a 
long time. I find the book chiefly in- 
teresting as the expression of the per- 
sonality of one of the most interesting 
men it has been my good fortune to 
know, Mr. Arthur Symons. His joy in 
the beautiful thing—whether in 
poetry, music, painting, or sculpture— 
was always wonderful to witness; and 
here we find him positively revelling 
in beautiful things. He has tried to 
be critical, and he is critical in a much 
better sense of the word than he him- 
self would admit. He says “Much fine 
literature has been written under the 
name of criticism. But for the critic 
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to aim at making literature is to take 
off something from the value of his 
criticism as criticism. It may produce 
a work of higher value. But it will 
cease to be, properly speaking, what 
we distinguish as criticism.” Of this 
statement Mr. Symons’ own work is 
a flat contradiction: his criticism has 
its value as criticism because it is lit- 
erature — because as a literary artist 
Mr. Symons can send home to us pre- 
cisely what he feels and thinks about 
other literature. For example, no 
mere critic who was not a literary ar- 
tist could tell us that “romance rose 
out of the grave of Chatterton.” Could 
a writer who was not a literary artist 
say this?—‘“He remains alone in 
English literature, to which he 
brought, in verse and prose, qualities 
of order and vehemence, of impas- 
sioned thinking and passionless feel- 
ing, not to be found combined except 
in his own work.” Mr. Symons is 
speaking of Landor: does he wish to 
be judged as a.critic or as a maker of 
literature? I judge him as a critic 


who becomes a maker of literature by 
The Saturday Review. 


the mere exercise of his faculty of 
criticism. It is the literary man, not 
the critic, who speaks of Landor’s 
“lofty homeliness of touch.” 

A hundred things might be quoted 
as illustrations of Mr. Symons’ really 
marvellous way of combining criticism 
and literature. Apparently he contra- 
dicts himself at times, but the contra- 
diction is never more than apparent: 
a few lines of explanation would make 
it all clear. Probably only those who 
have tried—as I have tried—to put 
into words the sensations and thoughts 
aroused by great works of art will 
realize what a feat is here achieved. 
The great and little poets of a hun- 
dred years are summed up in a free, 
clear and more or less just fashion: 
the point of view is kept, though not, 
as I have said, fanatically, and not 
self-consciously. In the future, when 
people have given up reading English 
poetry, a habit which is fast dying 
out, they will read Mr. Symons’ book, 
and so learn all about the poetry of 
one of the most important periods in 
the literary history of England. 

John F. Runciman. 





THE LOST ART OF CONVERSATION. 


The Johnson commemoration has 
caused many persons to ask what has 
become of the art of conversation 
through which his great personality 
and powers of mind have come down 
to us in Boswell’s inimitable record. 
The significance of such a question be- 
eomes evident when we reflect how 
small and how unrepresentative a part 
of such a man his writings were. 
Though Johnson wrote in many styles, 
and on a great variety of themes, he 
can never be said to have devoted him- 
self to literature, unless it be during 
his seven years’ task-work on his dic- 
tionary. Finishing that in early mid- 
dle-life, he spent very little of his time 


and energy in writing. Nor was he a 
great reader, though he “tore out the 
heart” of a great many books. He 


lived for conversation, in the society | 


of friends, with an occasional incur- 
sion of enemies. With some qualifica- 
tion the same statement applies to 
most of the best-known writers of that 
day. To Burke, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
literature was never an absorbing oc- 
cupation. The living word figured 
more largely in the intellectual life of 
the time than the dead word. Why 
was this, and is it matter for regret? 
Perhaps we have even begged the 
question in treating the written word 
as dead. The issue rather may be 
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stated thus: “How far can a wise or 
witty man acquire and communicate 
his wisdom or his wit in live company 
with his fellows, and how far in the 
colder and more formal mode of liter- 
ary composition?” It is, of course, 
evident that no general satisfactory 
answer can be given to such a ques- 
tion. It is, we shall be told, a ques- 
tion of the man, the matter, and the 
company. Some men’s wit lies locked 
in the coffers of their slow-working 
brains. Such a man was Addison, 
who “had but sixpence in his pocket, 
though he could ‘draw’ for fifty 
pounds.” Others, like Goldsmith, may 
do poor justice to themselves in pres- 
ence of a dominant personality, though 
Boswell does not, in fact, sustain the 
libel of Sir Joshua. Then, again, there 
are matters too abstruse or compli- 
eated for successful conversation. 
Coleridge, in his broken age at High- 
gate, could discourse with copious fa- 
cility upon “Omject” and “Sumject,” 
but as Carlyle discovered, a visit to 
such a sage did not allow much give 
and take. 

Indeed, we may doubt whether phil- 
osophers as such are fitted for conver- 


‘ sation. For they will be apt to impose 


a too rigorous system of tests and 
standards upon each topic as it rises. 
Neither a professorial expatiation nor 
a Socratic dialogue is conversation. 
To put two or more intellcciuai per- 
sons in a room is evidently no guarzu- 
tee of effective conversation. They 
may smoke apart in silence for a 
whole evening, as is no doubt falsely 
told of Tennyson and Carlyle, parting 
with the solitary remark, “Eh, mon, 
but we’ve had a grand evening.” Or 
one may get his innings first and carry 
out his bat. There is no conversation 
when two continuous talkers meet un- 
der such circumstances as the famous 
meeting of Brougham and Macaulay, 
when the eager waiting for a break 
evoked from the French visitor the 


whispered comment, “S’il tousse, il est 
perdu.” 

It is, indeed, often contended with 
some show of reason that conversation 
is too polite an art for Britons. If 
the practice of the renowned French 
salons be taken as authoritative, this 
would be true. The lightness of touch, 
the swift allusiveness, the eusy 
changefulness of tone, admitting every 
sort of emotional expression and in- 
tellectual instrument, seriousness, 
pathos, irony, brief runs of logic, ver- 
bal play, even anger and invective, 
handling every matter, grave or gay, 
even holding fire for a brief moment in 
the hand — everything seems possible, 
if swift equal intercourse can be main- 
tained among those who accept the 
conditions of “the game.” For to 
Englishmen such an amicable inter- 
course of minds, expressing themselves 
with apparently complete spontaneity 
must always retain some air of arti- 
ficiality. And indeed it is evident 
enough that the conversation of our 
clubs and coffee-houses, when they 
were used for free discussion, never 
approached this ideal of the salon. In 
the first place, too much of the tradi- 
tion of the cock-pit prevailed in them. 
The finer French art was truly social; 
as much a co-operative art as the elab- 
orate contre-dances of the age, it in- 
volved as much self-restraint as self- 
expression. The topic must pass from 
mind to mind, from lip to lip, bright- 
ened, reversed, adorned, reshaped: no 
dogmatist must down it, no monopolist 
devour it, no fool degrade it. Now the 
conversation in the companies which 
Johnson frequented was not of such a 
kind nor devoted to such ends. It was 
too combative, too individualistic. 
There was doubtless much amenity, 
much excellent fellowship in these club 
or tavern gatherings, where a man 
could “fold his legs and have his talk - 
out” among friends whom he met reg- 
ularly, whose frets and foibles he well 
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understood, and who were accustomed 
to sharpen their wits on one another. 
But “contending for victory” is apt to 
damage the finer fruits of conversa- 
tion: sound argument becomes entan- 
gled with sophistry, facts are distorted, 
and false analogies, flourished with 
brilliancy, too often win the day. In 
Johnson’s prime there was too much 
of this gladiatorial display. A meeting 
between the Doctor and Burke was no 
doubt magnificent, but it could hardly 
be called conversation. “That fellow,” 
he said at a time of illness, “calls forth 
all my powers. Were I to see Burke 
now it would kill me.” 

Yet even in such contests, though the 
note of controversy was too much 
stressed, there was great gain. ‘Thur- 
low is a fine fellow, he fairly puts his 
mind to yours.”’ Here, after all, lies the 
true worth of conversation. No read- 
ing of books, no printed disputation, 
can take the place of this direct intel- 
lectual contact. How much is lost by 
the failure of modern society to make 
adequate provision for this fruitful in- 
terchange of thought! “Modern soci- 
ety,” wrote Mr. Leslie Stephen, “is too 
vast and too restless to give a conversa- 
tionalist a fair chance. For the forma- 
tion of real proficiency in the art, 
friends should meet ofien, sit long, and 
be thoroughly at ease.”” They do none 
of these things, and they think they 
cannot. But they are mistaken, they 
are slaves of superstitious valuations 
of time and methods. In the struggle 
between the spoken and the written 
word the latter has of recent times 
gained an evil ascendency; the knowl- 
edge of human nature and of life 
which can only come through personal 
intercourse, and which is even falsi- 
fied by the bookish life, is gravely 
under-rated. Among the educated pro- 
fessional classes, in particular, bookish 
specialization has gone far, not, in- 
deed, to breed a race of recluses, but 
to banish serious matter from all or- 
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dinary intercourse, and to keep con- 
versation upon settled conventional 
planes. Indeed, if one reflects for a 
single moment upon the accepted code 
of polite society to-day, its intellectual 
sterility becomes evident. In an age 
of specialism it is “bad form” to talk 
shop, that is, to discuss what 
knows best and what is most likely 
to inform others; any sustained allu- 
sions to religion, food, sex relations, or 
even politics are placed under a ban 
which extends to all the deeper and 
more serious affairs of life. Of course, 
grave matters are broached, for their 
avoidance would be impossible, but 
their sensational surface alone is sub- 
ject to discussion; there must be no 
attempt to open up inner meanings, or 
to focus reflection. We are not here 
thinking of the frivolous or light- 
headed majority whose conversation 
remains what it ever was, and is at 
any rate sincere, a fairly free expres- 
sion of shallow thought and feelings. 

It is among those who must be called 
the “intellectuals” that the defect, and 
even falsity, of conversation is so 
strongly marked. A light tone of ban- 
ter, with a studied avoidance of ' 
depths, a perpetual recourse to the 
formal minutiae of the intellectual 
life, talk “about” scholars, artists, 
playwrights and their works, anything 
to escape the big and really interesting 
issues which everywhere are lurking 
underneath our conscious life! 

The cause is partly timidity, but 
largely a mischievous and even a mo- 
rose secretiveness, a really selfish re- 
fusal to give oneself away in 
truly free and generous talk, to con- 
tribute to any cooperative effort to’ 
clear thought or win truth, accompan- 
ied by a distrust in this social mode of 
intellectual effort. It is sometimes 
maintained that, in a day when most 
men of intellect are writers, words of 
wit and wisdom are deliberately with- 
held for the profitable uses of the lit- 
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market. If it were so, one 


erary 
might urge that some enlightened 


Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
impose an undeveloped brain-tax, in 
order to stop such a churlish policy. 
But we fear the real trouble is 
deeper-seated. The collapse of the art 
of conversation, we surmise, belongs 
to a state of society which is inimical 
to the true art of friendship. For real 
conversation is only possible among 
friends of long and settled intimacy 
The Nation. 
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whose sympathy is both deep and 
wide-ranged. Under modern condi- 
tions of “civilized” life a circle of such 
friends becomes a rarity: division of 
labor, change of residence, the exces- , 
sive demands of print, the elaborated 
organization of interests, the spread of 
material luxury —in a word, the rest- 
lessness and dissipation of our life — 
render very difficult that sort of inter- 
course of friends in which conversa- 
tion of the best sort can really flourish. 





THE COLONIES AND THE NAVY. 


The self-governing Colonies of Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand hav- 
ing determined that the time has ar- 
rived when they might fittingly take a 
share in the naval defence of the Em- 
pire, a scheme has been formulated by 
which this may be done. Unfortu- 
nately it has been impossible for the 
three Colonies to arrive at a common 
understanding as to the best method 
in which to bear a portion of the bur- 
den of Imperial defence, and each will 
therefore act as seems best for its own 
particular requirements and without 
much reference to what the remaining 
portions of the Empire are doing. It 
is no longer a secret that the course the 
British representatives at the recent 
Conference upon Imperial Defence 
would have preferred the Colonies to 
take would have been for them to grant 
an annual subsidy for the maintenance 
of adequate fleets off their various 
coasts, these fleets to have been 
manned, equipped, and administered 
by the British Board of Admiralty at 
Whitehall. The result of the Confer- 
ence showed however that only New 
Zealand was favorable to this course 
being adopted, and that both Canada 
and Australia had other views as to 
their future attitude towards Imperial 
naval defence. Thus it comes about 


that while New Zealand will continue 
her annual subvention to the Navy of 
£100,000, Australia will take over the 
whole of the cost of maintaining the 
fleet in its waters, and will adminster 
the fleet independently of Whitehall, 
while Canada will adopt a somewhat 
similar course. It is understood, of 
course, that both the Canadian and the 
Australian squadrons will act side by 
side with the Imperial fleet in time of 
war, though during peace they will be 
separately organized and administered. 
This is not perhaps an ideal arrange- 
ment. but it is the only one that the 
Colonies felt themselves able to accept, 
and it is upon these lines, therefore, 
that the work will be carried out. 
The first work that is to be taken in 
hand is to be the establishment of a 
new Pacific fleet. This fleet, when it 
comes into existence, will be unique, 
Since it will be maintained jointly by 
the British, Australian, and New Zea- 
land Governments. Ultimately it is to 
be made up of three cruiser-battleships 
of the Indomitable type, nine protected 
eruisers of the Bristol class, eighteen 
destroyers of the River type, and nine 
large submarines. This fleet will be 
divided into three squadrons, to be 
based upon Bombay, Hong Kong, and 
Sydney, and known as the East In- 
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dies, China, and Australian squadrons 
respectively. The Imperial Govern- 
ment wili bear the whole of the cost 
of the East Indies squadron and, as 
has been said, the Australian squad- 
ron will be maintained by the Com- 
monwealth authorities. It is esti- 
mated that the annual subsidy of the 
New Zealand Government will suffice 
for the maintenance of the China 
Squadron, and any shortage in this di- 
rection will be made up by the Im- 
periat ‘Treasury. In addition to this 
annual subsidy the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment adheres to its intention to pre- 
sent a capital ship to the Navy. In- 
stead of the Dreadnought that was 
originally proposed, however, an In- 
domitable will be substituted, and this 
will be the ship to be sent to the 
China station. 

Canada will provide entirely for its 
own coast defence, and proposes from 
the beginning to divide her fleet into 
two equal portions, to be stationed on 
her Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 
This division of the future naval 
strength of the Dominion is not re- 
garded favorably by naval home ex- 
perts, who hoid that it would be bet- 
ter strategy to concentrate the whole 
of the Canadian warships in the Atlan- 
tic and to leave it to the powerful new 
Pacific fieet to protect her western 
coast. It is hoped that even yet these 
counsels may prevail and that Canada 
may consent, if only for a time, to 
postpone the creation of a _ Pacific 
squadron. The present proposals of 
the Canadian Government provide for 
the building of about a half-dozen pro- 
tected cruisers of the Bristol type and 
some twenty destroyers of the River 
type. Thus the fleet will, as a com- 
mencement, prove a comparatively 
weak one and will need to be greatly 
strengthened by ships from the British 
Navy in the event of a war with a 
combination of Powers strong enough 
upon the sea. Under these circum- 





stances the contention that the whole 
of the defence of the western coast of 
Canada should be left to the Pacific 
fleet—with the assistance of course of 
further battleships and cruisers spec- 
ially detailed for this purpose when 
the order to mobilize the British fleet 
for war is issued—is greatly strength- 
ened. There are reasons for believing 
that communications upon this subject 
are now passing between the naval au- 
thorities at home and the Dominion 
Government, as a result of which it is 
hoped that Canada will consent to con- 
centrate the whole of her naval 
strength in the Atlantic. Canada is 
also to take over the control of the 
dockyards at Esquimalt and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Whether these shall be 
presented by the Mother-country as a 
free gift to the Dominion or whether 
the latter shall pay for the expensive 
plant and machinery they contain at 
a price, is to be determined upon by 
friendly arbitration. Probably the 
former course will be ultimately 
adopted, with the understanding that 
the Dominion Government shall at 
once proceed to bring both yards up to 
date and should construct at both Hali- 
fax and Esquimalt graving-docks of a 
size large enough to accommodate the 
largest battleships and cruisers yet 
projected. 

The question of docks for ships of 
the new fleets to be called into exist- 
ence is one of the utmost importance, 
and is by no means being lost sight of 
either by the Imperial or by the 
Colonial authorities. There is already 
at Hong Kong a dock large enough to 
take either a St. Vincent or an Inde- 
fatigable, and another one close to it is 
now projected. Sydney, too, also pos- 
sesses a commercial graving-dock of 
a size sufficiently large to provide ac- 
commodation for the cruiser-battleship 
it is proposed to station in those 
waters. Another dock of large size is 
to be built at Bombay with as little 
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delay as possible, and the new graving- 
docks that are being constructed here 
in connection with the great Victoria 
Dock scheme will also be available for 
use by ships of war when the necessity 
arises. The question of personnel for 
the new Colonial navies is one that is 
causing some amount of perplexity at 
the present time. For some years to 
come it is obvious that neither Canada 
nor Australia can provide a tithe of 
the men that will be necessary to man 
their fleets. In these circumstances 
volunteers will have to be called for 
from the British Navy. That a suf- 
ficient number of both officers and 
men will be forthcoming for this pur- 
pose is of course certain. The crux of 
the whole question is, can Great Brit- 
ain spare the necessary men for the 
new Canadian and Australian fleets? 
At the present time new capital ships 
of large size are being constructed and 
put into commission every few months, 
and each of these requires a comple- 
ment of, in round figures, a thousand 
men. This means a constant and ever- 
increasing strain upon our recruiting 
staff, and the task of finding additional 
men for the Canadian and Australian 
fleets is one that is contemplated with 
some misgiving by the authorities, since 
this drain will come at a time when, 
in all probability, we shall be prepar- 
ing to keep sixteen Dreadnoughts in 
commission in home waters. 

To attract Canadians and Australians 


of the most suitable class to the fleet 
The Outlook. 
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it will be necessary to offer rates of 
pay considerably in advance of those 
now prevailing in the Royal Navy, ow- 
ing to the demand for labor that ex- 
ists in these Colonies at the present 
time. Since it will scarcely be possi- 
ble, and certainly not fair, to offer 
less pay to the men who volunteer from 
the Navy for service in the Colonial 
fleets, the best men will inevitably be 
tempted from the Imperial Navy to 
volunteer for this work. This is a 
state of things that cannot be contem- 
plated with any feeling of equanimity 
by the authorities at home, especially 
at a time like the present, when the re- 
cruiting for the Navy is undeniably 
slack. It will certainly be necessary, 
therefore, to discover new sources of 
supply for the personnel of the fleet at 
home until such time as Canada and 
Australia are in a position to under- 
take the work of manning their own 
fleets for themselves. This will prob- 
ably not be for at least ten years after 
these Colonial navies are called into 
existence. Thus it will be seen that 
though the principle of an Imperial 
scheme of naval defence has at length 
been approved and the Colonies are 
willing to take a share of the burdens 
involved on to their own shoulders, 
there are many pressing, and indeed 
vital, questions yet to be dealt with be- 
fore the great fleet, with its world-wide 
duties, can become an accomplished 
fact. 
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The songs contained in Robert Love- 
man’s slender volume “The Blushful 
South and Hippocrene” are not of 
equal merit, but they are musical, and 
the best of them have a pleasing mel- 
ody. As for the poorest of them, they 
show flaws of taste and diction which 
it is to be hoped experience may lead 
the author to avoid. The J. B. Lippin- 


eott Co. 


In a volume entitled “The Young 
Man’s Affairs” are grouped seven fa- 
miliar discourses to young men, deliv- 
ered by Charles Reynolds Brown of 
San Francisco, one of the most per- 
suasive and helpful of present-day 
preachers. These talks are earnest in 
purpose, rich in personal experience, 
and strong in their appeal to the intel- 
ligence and conscience of the reader. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


In “Betty Baird’s Golden Year” Mrs. 
Anna Hamlin Weikel concludes the 
series to which Betty gives her 
name, with a narrative which cul- 
minates in that romance which makes 
any year a golden year; in “The Wide 
Awake Girls in Winsted” Miss Kather- 
ine Ruth Ellis carries forward another 
stage the story of the four girls who 
figured in the first story of the series; 
and in the “Boys and Girls of Seventy 
Seven” Mary P. Wells Smith continues 
her engaging and stirring tales of old, 
Deerfield and its neighborhood with a 
story of the Revolutionary war, which 
ends with the surrender of Burgoyne. 
This last is not mere fiction, but ver- 
itable history and personal experience, 
wrought into a fascinating tale. All 
three volumes are illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The bogey of the truly modern boy 
is the trust; the good fairy is electric- 
ity, by which like Heine, he works 


miracles. Mr. Hollis Godfrey’s young 
hero, developed in “The Norton Name” 
is an orphan, resolved to preserve the 
business established by his father, and 
much desired by a greedy trust, and 
to have his will he uses the most mod- 
ern apparatus and his very good na- 
tive wit. He is a fine fellow, and his 
friends, old and young, are worthy of 
him, and his story serves a young 
reader by bringing him into mental 
touch with new inventions; by show- 
ing him how formidable may be the en- 
mity of a corporate body, and lastly, 
by revealing to him the reward of un- 
bending courage. Little, Brown & Co. 


“Virginia of the Air Lanes,’ Mr. 
Herbert Quick’s story of the future, is 
the broad farce of the era of which 
Mr. Kipling has presented the science 
and Mr. Wells the possible tragedy. 
The scene is the outer Appalachian 
slope and the Mississippi Valley, and 
the air above them; the hero is the in- 
ventor of a wonderful flying machine, 
and the heroine a young woman to 
whom flying is a commonplace amuse- 
ment. Both hero and heroine are lit- 
tle more than mechanical puppets, and 
the subordinate figures are of the same 
sort. All of them are moved and con- 
trolled by a voluble young scamp who 
takes cant speech of every sort for his 
province and fills half the pages of the 
book with outpourings as amusing as 
those of the hero in Mr. Wilson’s ““The 
Spenders.” The author has not the 
faculty of deluding the reader, but 
has written a piece of good broad 
farce. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


“An old castle to let, furnished, for 
the summer months,” is a phrase of 
most attractive promise and it is not 
wonderful that it captured the imag- 
ination of the hero of Mr. H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson’s “The Castle by the Sea” 
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filling him with visions of writing 
wonderful things during those summer 
months. Whatsoever he may have 
written the reader receives none of it 
but is presented with a very good 
English romance of the pair betrothed 
in childhood, and resolutely deter- 
mined not to fulfil the contract; and 
an American romance of to-day with 
a rich heroine who quietly appropri- 
ates the man whom she loves. The 
radiates mysteries of many 
sorts, all destined in the end to be 
explained and in the end come two 
weddings and two happy households. 
Mr. Watson’s skilful managemeut of a 
mystery is an old story; he contrives 
to keep this mystery mysterious al- 
most to the moment when the joybells 
begin to ring. Little, Brown & Co. 


castle 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany make their customary generous 
autumnal contribution to young peo- 
ple’s literature. “The School Four” 
by Albertus T. Dudley, is a story of 
school-boy athletics, like the author’s 
Phillips Exeter Series, and, like 
those, is spirited and sympathetic in 
its portrayal of the things which appeal 
to a school-boy’s emotions. There are 
half a dozen illustrations by Charles 
Copeland. The Lookout Island Camp- 
ers, by Warren L. Eldred, with illus- 
trations by Arthur O. Scott, is another 
stirring book for boy readers, its in- 
cidents taking place in a boys’ summer 
camp, and including some rather ex- 
citing episodes. “Dorothy Brown” by 
Nina Rhoades, illustrated by Elizabeth 
Withington, is for girl readers,—for 
somewhat older readers than the au- 
thor’s “Brick House” books, but in- 
troducing some of the characters of 
the earlier books at a later stage in 
their lives, when confronted with 
something of life’s mystery and ro- 
mance. For younger girls Alice Tur- 
ner Curtis writes “The Little Heroine 
at School,”’—the second volume in the 
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very engaging “Little Heroine” series; 
while for still younger girls Amy 
Brooks adds “Prue at School’ to her 
“Prue” books. Both of these are il- 
lustrated. 


The illustrations of Mr. Andre Cas- 
taigne’s “The Bill-Toppers” are admira- 
ble, for they are his own; the text is 
woefully poor, for its personages and 
its scenes are mean, and the author en- 
deavors throughout the greater part of 
the book to substitute the thoughts of 
his personages for direct narrative. 
His subject is the life of a girl reared 
as a bicycle trick performer and he 
traces her growth almost from day to 
day, describing her merciless drilling, 
and the sordid domestic cares occupy- 
ing her when not on the stage. Her 
inevitable marriage to the first man 
who comes in her way, her equally in- 
evitable disgust and return to her par- 
ents are minutely and pitilessly 
forth, so pitilessly that she becomes un- 
interesting, and the author’s skill in 
anatomizing her utterly mean emo- 
tions, desires, and ambitions is all that 
holds the attention. Never having 
been taught anything but selfishness, 
she is a mere incarnation of greed and 
one cannot believe in the reality of the 
love with which the author endeavors 
to endow her on the last page. Evi- 
dently he intended her to be repellent, 
and he succeeds so well that the reader 
pities the man who loves her. Such a 
task is unworthy of an artist whose 
eye and hand so clearly discern and 
portray the beautiful. Bobbs-Merril! 
Co. 


set 


It is small wonder that one who well 
performs the fascinating task of con- 
structing a consistent whole from the 
literary and historical fragments of a 
past era should prefer the work to 
that of telling a story of today, and 
admirable as was “Four Roads to Par- 
adise,” Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin 
must have had less pleasure in writ- 
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ing it than came to her as she penned 
her newest book, “Veronica Playfair.” 
She takes her reader and her heroine 
to Twickenham to meet the Dean of 
St. Patrick and Lady Mary, and Gay 
and the good and wise Marthy Blount, 
and later St. John and Beau Nash ap- 
pear and Franklin admires the hero- 
ine’s beautiful eyes, and sighs but sighs 
in vain. With such a group of talkers 
to produce it the conversation is un- 
commonly good, and if chance should 
give the book a reader quite unac- 
quainted with eighteenth century Eng- 
land, he could hardly distinguish the 
real from the imagined personages. 
Few writers of this school of novels 
hold the balance so truly, but prac- 
tice has given Mrs. Goodwin rare 
skill, and one watches the unfolding 
of Franklin’s character forgetting that 
it is not of her creation but is a synthe- 
sis from the autobiography and Poor 
Richard, and other documents. Again, 
one finds one’s mind occupied with the 
consideration of what the real Veron- 
ica and her lover may have done, for- 
getting that they are but creatures of 
the imagination. The excellent illu- 
sion created by the author is aided by 
the artist, Mr. Lester Ralph, who has 
given the book four really remarkable 
colored plates, extraordinary examples 
of the advance made in a branch of il- 
lustration developed in a few years, 
and as carefully studied as the text. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Perhaps Signore R. DeCesare’s “The 
Last Days of Papal Rome” may seem 
somewhat cold-blooded to the partisan, 
be he “White” or “Black,” but to an 
impartial American it is all the more 
valuable because of its entire detach- 
ment from any Italian party, and its 
author’s frank enjoyment of the pic- 
turesque and romantic elements of his- 
tory, wheresoever they may disclose 
themselves. It is not a study of the 
church or of Italy, but of Rome, the 
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wonderful city which has developed 
an individuality of character percepti- 
ble alike to those whose ancestors for 
centuries have lived within the walls, 
and to those who come from afar to 
gaze upon her for a day and a night 
and a morrow. The author reckons 
her chief traits as “keen and character- 
istic scepticisms, before which the 
strongest impetus dies down, and the 
most rooted convictions yield, 

and that law of adaptability before 
which the city at all times has bowed 
and has caused its conquercrs to bow.” 
The chapter headings give scarcely a 
hint of the variety and curious nature 
of their contents, of the extraordinary 
complications of the life with which the 
seven hills teemed; the survivals of the 
past, sometimes solid masses of an- 
tiquity, sometimes aggregations of par- 
ticles so triturated by invasion, revo- 
lution, usage, as to be recognizable as 
units only by the readiness with 
which they separate at a touch; the 
popular wit and humor, not too ele- 
gant or refined but at their broadest 
subtle, and implying subtlety in those 
to whom they were addressed; the bru- 
tality even as late as 1870 so coarse 
that a formal statute was necessary to 
check practical joking of the kind that 
puts tar on the seat of an unoccupied 
chair, or secretes a dead mouse in the 
bed of a guest. The outline of the 
history from 1850 to the day when 
the Papal flag was lowered at Castle 
San Angelo is given clearly enough 
amid all these incidentals, but one does 
not heed it while absorbing details. 
Such a book as this accelerates the 
coming of perfect mutual .knowledge. 
Certain novelists, poets, essayists, and 
letter-writers have been active in pav- 
ing the way to acquaintance: this book 
carries the road forward by a long 
space. It is illustrated with interest- 
ing portraits and has an introduction 
by Sir George M. Trevelyan. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 








